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THE PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE.—II. 


N our first article on this subject we referred briefly 
to the efforts which architects had made to arouse 
some sort of cultivated interest in their art. For 
architects themselves form part of the public. 
Indeed, in referring to the public, we do not wish 

to limit it to any one class, either high or low. What we 
have to say extends to all classes. The extraordinary 
ignorance on the part of the public is universal ; it is shared 
by the Cabinet Minister with the rural Local Authority ; 
by the University graduate with the student from an 
elementary school; by rich and poor alike. If the noble 
lord or rich manufacturer is able to build himself a more 
beautiful home than the middle-class professional man or 
sllopkeeper, the credit is more frequently due to his wealth 
tlan to his taste. He has been advised to go to a good 
architect as he might be advised to go to a good doctor, and 
he knows as little about the building of his house as he does 
about the rehabilitation of his body. He has in a general 
way no more useful knowledge of architecture than he has of 
medicine, and probably much less appreciation of its 
qualities. If we may pursue our comparison further, we might 
say that the advantage lies with the medical man, because 
he at any rate is allowed to exercise an unfettered skill, 
whereas the architect’s skill may be influenced and in a 
measure controlled by a client who is wholly inexperienced 
in the cultivated expression of building. There is not even 
for architecture, a sort of minority public as there is in the 


‘ease of the other arts, or, if there is, it does not make itself 


felt to the same extent. 


The Attitude of the Public. 

There must, of course, be some reason for this state of 
things, not for the attitude of the public towards architecture, 
but for the absence of any attitude that counts. So far as 
the present conditions of civilisation are concerned, we hark 
back in vain for any historic parallel. No previous age 
recalls to us, for instance, the conditions which Great 
Britain, during the last hundred years or so, suggests. In 
history we find that increase of trade affected many centres ; 
for instance, it both affected and made beautiful Venice. 
But the rise of commercialism, the rapid advance of science 
and scientific invention, the lust of competition, the discovery 
of new fields of labour and profit—the mine, the furnaces 
connected with the iron and steel industries, the great mills, 
chemical factories, and so on—created in many districts 
something like an inferno of national life, devastated many 
pretty countrysides, and indirectly made our towns and 
the suburbs of our towns what we see to-day. Under the 
new conditions the mass of the people, through force of 
circumstances, became indifferent to their surroundings ; 
they accepted an environment of ugliness as a sort of 
dispensation of Providence, and finally arrived pretty much 
at the conclusion, so far as they thought about their sur- 
toundings at all, that they were not a matter of much 
importance. The emotional and sentimental side of 
their nature found relief in religious observances in 
treading popular fiction, and decorating their walls with 
cheap reproductions of the popular pictures of the time. 
With the spread of the University Extension scheme in 
industrial districts they became interested in the higher 
literature, in the works of Shakespeare and Dante, in science 
in the Greek and Roman philosophers. That is to say, that 
they became in a measure educated, but the tendency of 
this education was rather to reconcile them more and more 
to the intolerable conditions of their external life: outside 
their daily work they sought the consolations of religion, 
literature or sport, and these were found largely sufficient. 


We are, of course, only referring to the better types of the 
industrial worker and middle class, who felt that they had 
small cause to grumble at their surroundings if Diogenes were 
content to live in a tub and St. Francis in a hermit’s cell. 


Architectural Authority. 

We have ventured on this brief summary in order to 
account in a measure for the absence of the public appre- 
ciation of architecture, and we have referred to the conditions 
of the mass of people because it is largely in the hands of 
the people that architectural authority has existed since 
the rise of commercialism. It is important to realise that 
it is no longer the Church or the aristocracy, with a scholarly 
or an ancestral tradition, which, to any appr¢ciable extent, 
promotes building, it is your public authority, your trades- 
man, your public company ; it is, in a word, a man, or a 
group of men, who, in most cases, have directly, or through 
their antecedents, sprung from the people. “Authority in 
architecture has changed ; it no longer starts from the top 
but springs from the lower ranks of society, as the term is 
conventionally understood. So far as a cultivated know- 
ledge of architecture is concerned at the present time, we are 
not satisfied that this greatly matters. But if we are correct 
in our presumption that authority has changed, then it is 
obvious that architectural effort should be directed towards 
instructing the masses in what is good and what is bad in 
building, and begin the instruetion with regard to their own 
homes. Cathedrals, and the show places of architecture, 
are not realised in any intimate way by those who visit 
them ; they are remote, historical, grandiose, outside any 
sort of personal application. It is generally acknowledged 
that we possess the finest school of domestic architecture 
in the world, and yet our suburbs and countrysides are 
given up to and defaced by ramshackle pretentious dwellings 
that will not endure as long as their leases. That is not 
the fault of the architect, to whom they are an abomination, 
but of the public, which, so far, has had slender opportunities, 
either by the ordinary channels of education or by what 
they see, of learning how to distinguish the good from the 
meretricious, the enduring from the sham picturesque. 
Enter, for instance, London by any of the main or suburban 
railway lines, and is it possible, in the wildest flight of 
imagination, to conceive any more depressing or ugly spec- 
tacle ? Is it inevitable, even in the congestion of a great 
city, that the backs of houses should be so unsightly ? Why 
should our splendid thoroughfares, or our suburban homes— 
and in home life the rooms most in occupation are usually 
at the back—present an appearance that would be considered 
deplorable if the buildings were turned round? Is it to 
be wondered at, amidst such surroundings, that growth 
in architectural taste is slow ? 

Before there can be any general public appreciation of 
architecture, the public must be brought to realise that it 
is not only the prerogative of the rich an unrealisable 
luxury, but of intimate personal concern ; that it is absurd 
to hang a good wall paper or the reproduction of a good 
picture, or place well-designed furniture in a house that is 
neither well built nor well designed. The will to beauty 
must be organised. It is not verging on preciosity to speak of 
the symbolic and spiritual significance of the common 
material things of daily life, which are of much less impor- 
tance than one’s dwelling. In certain epochs of previous 
ages it would have been neither necessary to attempt to 
justify, nor excuse as idealistic, this view. I: euphemistic 


phrase, an Englishman’s house is his castle; when, in a more 
real sense, it becomes his temple, unsightliness in building 
will soon become a thing’ of the past. 
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Wirn this issue we bring 
Professor ty) an end the series of 
Lethaby’s . PP 
iiiding, articles on “‘ A 
National Architecture ” 
which Professor Lethaby has been 
contributing to our columns and which 
are to be published in. book form by 
the author. We believe we express 
the opinion of our readers in saying 
that these articles have been as inter- 
esting and suggestive as anything 
previously written by 
Lethaby, and we hope he has experi- 
enced a pleasure in writing equal to 
the pleasure we and our many readers 
have felt in reading them. Professor 
Lethaby possesses the art of picturesque 
and forcible argument which stimulates 
thought and enquiry into accepted 
doctrine, and, while there may well be 
differences of opinion in regard to some 
of his views, it will, we believe, be 
agreed that our architectural schools 
would do well to consider his principal 
arguments very carefully. 


admirable 





; Ar the invitation of the 
ee L.C.C. a joint deputation 
Bridge. from the R.I.B.A. and the 

London Society recently 
attended before the Improvements 


Committee of the Council, in reference 
to the question of the erection of a 
new bridge at Charing Cross. The 
views of the two bodies.were well put by 
Mr. H. T. Hare, the President of the 
R.I.B.A., Sir Aston Webb, and Mr, 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the greatness 
of the opportunity presented at the 
present time for the construction of 
such a bridge being emphasised. As 
Mr. Hare said, such a bridge, with its 
approaches, might well become not 
only a national monument, but an 
Imperial monument of the war. We 
understand that the suggestions of the 
deputation will receive sympathetic 
consideration by the L.C.C. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


War —*One of the greatest 
Memorials. of the horrors associated 
with warfare is the inevi- 


table plethora of memorials and monu- 
ments which follow closely in its train, 
and equally inevitably the existing 
public monuments are hung or grafted 
on to schemes of very questionable 
taste, with the clever object, no doubt, 
that the value of the historical building 
will provide eyewash or discussion 
sufficient to blind the public as to the 
side issues of the proposed schemes. 
Could it not be considered of national 
importance that all such schemes 
should be shelved automatically for 
five years, and then those only which 
had stood the test be permitted to be 
executed. In turn, the National Gal- 
lery, Trafalgar Square, and above all 
the Abbey are grafted on to stocks of 
wild thorn or oats, and the sentimental 


Professor 
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value exploited to gloss over the most 
appalling gingerbread or quasi-Gothic 
gewgaws which the wit of man can 
devise. The Abbey is an expression 
of medieval life—a crystallisation of a 
remote period ; its reproduction, even 
in its immediate neighbourhood, would 
no more be an expression of present- 
day life and thoughts than would be 
the Pyramids. The only use we can 
see for the perpetration of these inane 
ideas is that they will be a very use- 
ful object-lesson to our immediate 
followers.” 
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PROCEEDING, our corres- 
pondent says:—‘It is 
really. amazing the amount 
of influential support which 
can be secured for each and every one 
of these so-called improvements, which 
serves to show that the public is really 
very intensely interested in all that 
pertains to the beloved past, and is 
equally ready to support a project for 
the improvement or beautification of 
our public places, when it can feel 
assured that there is some prospect of 
continually waste and 


Guidance 
for the 
Public. 


& 


success. To 











Grays, High Street. 
From an etching by MR. CHRISTOPHER M, SHINER. 


[The two illustrations we give herewith are from etchings which were 
shown. at the recent exhibition of the Office of Works Sketch Club. | 
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discredit this natural enthusiasm for 
the beautiful by allowing schemes to be 
pushed by well-meaning but perhaps 
ill-informed persons is a very serious 
afiair, and it is quite time that the 
institute, the Academy, and other 
bodies, instead of lethargically waiting 
util a scheme is matured on the wrong 
lines, should butt in at the beginning 
in all public improvement schemes, 
and by their united voice place the 
project outside the possibility of failure 
from an artistic point of view, and so 
encourage and lead the public-spirited 
sentlemen who spend and often waste 
so much of their time upon hair- 
brained ideas which only lead to 
discouragement and the labelling of 
architects as more or less incompetent 
and unbusinesshke individuals.” 





We are glad to announce 


The Archi- that the A.A. atelier for 


tectur 
oe advanced students and 
Atelier. members of the architec- 


tural profession generally, 
which was closed in 1914, owing to the 
out break of war, will re-open on January 
ith {at the Architectural Association, 
3), Bedford-square, where special accom- 
nodation has been arranged. It is 
hoped that the atelier will be of special 
value to those who, during their 
service with the Colours, have lost 
touch with problems of architectural 
design. Particulars of programme, &c., 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 
the ‘Architectural Association, 35, Bed- 
fordl-square, W.C. t: 


THERE are now twenty-nine 


Industrial interim industrial recon- 
Organisa- agente ar 
tion. struetion committees at 
work, some of which are 


teaching the stage at which they will 

7 convertible into full joint 
industrial councils. We have, from 
time to time, given full particulars of 
the scope of these councils, but we 
may again draw attention to the 
desirability of trade organisation on 
these lines, and to the progress made. 


soon. be 


Pont d’Avignon. 


The THE controversy in America 
Abraham as to whether the St. 
Lincoln . 
Shennusent Gaudens monument or the 


for Barnard monument of 
Westminster.A braham Lincoln should 
stand in the Canning enclasure, West- 
minster, has, it is stated, been con- 
cluded, and the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee has received the decision of the 
Fine Arts Commission to the effect that 
they consider the St. Gaudens version 
the better suited for Westminster. 
We are glad to know that the 
Barnard Lincoln will be offered to 
some other British city. The proposed 
placing of the Barnard statue at 
Westminster was the subject of many 
protests by correspondents of The 
Times in the autumn of 1917. In- 
formed American opinion appeared to 
be almost unanimously hostile to the 
statue, which was irreverently known 
in art circles in the United States as 
‘The Tramp with the Colic.” The 
British Government, which had offered 
the site, did not feel called upon to 
enter into the rival merits of the two 
statues, both of which had warm 
admirers. It, therefore, invited the 
American Government to decide the 
point, and the latter body asked the 
American Commission of Fine Arts to 
say which of the two monuments was 
the better fitted for the available site 
in London. 





SomME interesting statements 
are made in reference to the 
future of factories erected 
for war purposes ina series of 
articles in the Times, entitled, *‘ From 
War to Peace.” In the third article, 
the writer says these factories were 
built for the war, and for nothing else ; 
their functions automatically cease 
with it, and they have no longer any 
raison detre. What is to be done with 
them?! It is difficult to see how any use 
can be made of some of them. What, 
for instance, could be done with Gretna, 
which is the largest of all? “ The 
cost ran into millions, and it seems a 
pity that no use should be made of 
the roads, railroads, and other works 


Gretna. 


From an etching by Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. SHINER. 


of a permanent character constructed 
upon it; but its adaptation to any 
ordinary form of manufacture would 
entail further large expenditure, with a 
very doubtful prospect of any return, 
since the site possesses no advantages 
except proximity to a main line of 
railway. Its remoteness from the large 
centres of population makes it unsuit- 
able even for a depot.’’ We are afraid 
this applies to other war factories, 
and is an answer to those who thought 
these buildings could easily be converted 
to other uses. 


A CORRESPONDENT (Mr. 

Chimney 8. M. Dodington) writes on 
Pots. the subject of chimney pots. 

He says:—“I wish we 

could educate people to dispense with 
them altogether, unless you can afford 
Tudor or Elizabethan chimaies.”” Our 
friend must remember that even 
amongst architects there is a decided 





liking for chimney pots, both the short 
and the tall ones, and that the short 
one, which is bowl-shaped at the top, 
has been found very efficacious in pre- 
venting down-draught, as sketch A, and 
perhaps would be quite as good as the 
Norwegian chimney, which he suggests 
in sketch B. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





. Fuel Economy. 

We regret that owing to pressure on our 
spaco, Mr. A. H.’ Barker’s article on ” Fuel 
Economy in Private Households” is unavoid- 
ably held over. 


7 Reconstruction Work in France. 

For rec nstruction work in France the 
executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners has recommended to 
its members the following terms: Is. 6d. an 
hour, plus 5s, a day expenses, plus 12} per cent. 
on earnings, with extra for overtime. 


Homes on the Hil's 

The medical officer and sanitary inspector”of 
the Wimborne and Cranbourne (Dorset) Rural 
District Council state that 50 new cottages 
are to be built on higher ground than the existing 
villages. They also recommend the preparation 
of town-planning schemes for new villages on 
the hills to replace others, which are low-lying 


and damp. 
Dover Patrol Monument 


It is proposed to erect at Dover a memorial 
to the many men of the Dover Patrol and 
others with local connections, who have lost 
their lives in the war. It is stated that the 
memorial is to be a huge granite gate, sur- 
mounted by a Celtic cross the whole about 
80 ft. high. Designs in keeping with the 
object will be carved on it, and. a number of 
plaques wi!l carry the names of those com- 
memorated. The memorial is to be erected on 
the cliffs overlooking the Channel. 


The Garden City of Gretna Green. 

What is to be the future of the great model 
munition town at Gretna Green, which was 
built entirely during the war? The Ministry 
of Munitions have not yet come to a decision. 
Many of the women workers have gone home 
and have stated that they intend to stay at 
home for a little while before seeking new 
occupations. One suggestion is that the town 
should be made the centre of new industries. 
The place was built on garden city lines, and 
there are 85 hostels, housing over 6,000 workers, 
134 bungalows accommodating 1,300, and 
married quarters for 500 families. The town is 
run on a co-operative basis, with factory police, 
women police, and kitchens and mess-rooms, 
supplying 14,000 meals daily. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute—Henry Saxon 
Snell Prize. 

The subject given in 1918 for the essay in 
the competition for this prize was “‘ Sugges- 
tions for Improvements in Apparatus and 
Appliances for Dealing with House Refuse.” 
Thirteen essays were sent in, and they have 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Council. The adjudicators for the 
competition were :—Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 
LS.0., F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of Council ; 
J. Patten Barber, M.Inst.C.E.; H. Percy 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E., nominated by the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engin- 
eers; A. G. Drury, M.Inst.C.E., nominated 
by the Local Government Board; Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., M.R.C.S. Acting 
upon the advice of the adjudicators, the 
Council have awarded the prize of fifty 
guineas and the bronze medal of the Institute 
to the author of the essay writing under the 
motto ‘‘ Mdile,” James Jackson, Superin- 
tendent, Refuse Disposal Department, Bir- 
mingham. 

Advisory Boards for the Assistance of_ 
Officers in Selecting Civil Careers.;, 

The Right Hon. G. H. Roberts, M.P.,, Minister 
of Labour, is setting up advisory boards for 
the purpose of advising officers at the front 
desirous of selecting civil careers on demobilisa- 
tion. It is proposed to attach one of these 
boards to each army and one to the lines of 
eommunication in France. A board-will also 
be attached to the forces in Italy. The Sur- 


veyors’ Institution has been asked to nominate 
representatives to undertake these important 
duties on behalf of the surveyors’ profession. 


Building Materials. 

Mr. George Corderoy and Mr. Dendy Watney 
have been nominated to represent the Surveyors’ 
Institution on the Central Building Industry 
Committee set up by the Minister of Recon- 
struction, to deal with the supply of building 
materials. The first meeting of the Committee 
was held on Tuesday, December 10. 


Urgency of Housing Schemes. 

A Local Government Board circular to Local 
Authorities states that the Board are now, in 
conjunction with the Treasury, prepared to 
consider applications from Local Authorities for 
permission to raise loans, in order to enable 
them to put into operation schemes of public 
utility, such as housing, water supply, sewerage, 
hospitals, gas and electricity, and construction 
and improvement of roads, which are of urgent 
importance. Sir Auckland Geddes is desirous 
of receiving as early as possible from the Council 
the necessary particulars of any works which 
the Council are proposing to carry out at once, 
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and pay for by means of loans. He is’ par. 
ticularly desirous'that all schemes for housing the 
working classes after the war should be sub. 
mitted to the Board without delay. 

Memorial Serv ce to Artists and Students. 

The King was represented by ‘ice-Admira] 
Henry Campbell, Queen Alexandra by Colonel 
Sir H. Streatfeild, and Princess Louise by 
Colonel Vernor Chater at a service held on 
Saturday last week at St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, in memory of British. artists and 
art students who have fallen in the war.* There 
was a large attendance of Royal Academicians 
and representatives of art schools, and the band 
and buglers of the Artists’ Rifles came specially 
from Gidea Hall, Romford, to assist in the ser. 
vice and to sound the “ Last Post.” Bishop 
Glyn, chaplain of the Royal Academy, took 
part in the service. The Royal Academy was 
represented by Sir Edward Poynter and the 
following’ members of the Council :—Mr. A. (7. 
Gow, R.A. ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (with Lady 
Webb) ; Mr. C. Sims, R.A. ; Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
R.A. ; Mr. H. Woods, R.A.; Sir W. G. Jobn, 
R.A. ; Sir E. George, R.A. ; Sir G. Frampton, 
R.A.; Mr. A. Hacker; Sir F. Short,"R.A. ; and 
Mr. W. R._M: Lamb, the secretary. The 
congregation included many other members of 
the Royal Academy and many past and present 
students of the Royal Academy Schools. 


Replanning of Athens: General Plan. 


[In our last issue we gave several illustrations of the replanning of Athens, and a 
report of a lecture by Mr. T. H. Mawson, in explanation of the contemplated work. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Relationship between Employer and Employed. 


Srr,—To all who have considered the many 
Jeas that have appeared in your columns and 
elsewhere for improvement in the relationship 
between employer and employed it must be only 
too apparent that there is a pressing need for 
a change in the system which now prevails in 
the building industry. 

The numerous points at which variance has 
peen allowed to develop are too well known to 
require repetition here, and whilst there now 
appears to be good reason to hope that many 
misunderstandings will disappear as a result of 
the deliberations of Industrial Councils, no harm 
can be done at this stage in bringing forward 
definite propositions towards that end. In doing 
so consideration must be paid to what is 
generally regarded as a fundamental principle 
of trade unionism, #.e., uniform rate of wages ; 
but when all has been said, the undeniable fact 
remains that there always has been and must 
continue to be varying degrees of skill and 
efficiency in every trade or art, and unless some 
method is found of rewarding and encouraging 
advancement towards higher standards of 
capability amongst the workers, no national 
progress will be possible. It follows that the 
remedy must commend itself to the workers, 
who are naturally and justifiably anxious to 
avoid any measures likely to prove a disadvan- 
tage to the general body, and their co-operation 
must be enlisted. 

From the employer’s point of view, if personal 
interest in his employees is to be stimulated and 
progress encouraged by increased remuneration, 
it is only fair that he shall be afforded every 
possible guarantee of a return for his additional 
outlay, and an assurance that the system will be 
loyally accepted by the workmen. “Co-partner- 
ship” or “participation in profits’ schemes 
do not lend themselves for application to the 
building industry, if only for one reason alone, 
that of the large amount of casual labour in- 
volved—and they do not afford that degree of 
certainty to appeal to a worker for increased 
efficiency and energy. 

Does not the solution lie in adopting a system 
of grading ? 

We already have standard rates of wages, and 
everything tends towards the establishing of 
minimum rates which shall ensure him a decent 
existence, and below whichno man shall offer 
himself or be accepted for employment. 

It would, then, be possible in every district to 
appoint a committee or Grading Board composed 
of equal numbers of actual employers and actual 
workmen, chosen by their respective organisa- 
tions, and they in turn would elect an independent 
chairman, or, failing agreement, accept a 
nominee of the Ministry of Labour. To such 
board at stated intervals and after due notice 
being given, any workman shall be able to make 
application to be graded. The main points for 
consideration could be skill, which can be 
determined by his abjlity to perform the more 
intricate tasks in the various trades, output of 
work, and ability to lead or supervise. 

Evidence, for and against, will be readily 
forthcoming on the one hand, from a man’s recent 
or present employer, and on the other from 
enquiries made of his fellow-workers through 
their organisation, and it would not be necessary 
to take up much of the time at a board 
meeting. 

Cases strongly supported by an employer to 
the satisfaction of the workmen’s representatives 
would be quickly disposed of, and in cases where 
both sides are at variance the chairman can 
decide or consult an outside adviser, such as 
the instructor in the particular branch con- 
cerned at the nearest technical institute, to 
assist him in his award. 

For the purpose of present discussion the 
number of grades can be put at three, after which 
no further would appear to be necessary, and 
upon attaining either of these a workman would 

entitled to receive an addition to his earnings 
under the standard rate of wages of, say, 10, 2) 

and 30 per cent. A diploma or card of convenient 


dimensions and establishing his identity would 
be furnished to the man for producing to a new 
employer when in search of work, and upon 
stating his particular qualification the employer 
would know exactly where to place him. 

The foregoing brief outline will be found to 
contain the elements of a workable system which 
can be applied with fairness to all ; and judging 
from the favourable comments offered by a 
considerable number of employers and workmen 
of all shades of opinion with whom I have been 
able to discuss them I have reason to hope that 
these’ proposals will commend themselvees 
generally. : 

It is not possible in the limits of a letter, and 
with the fear of encroaching upon your space, to 
fully set out the numerous advantages which 
would arise from such a system, and I have no 
doubt they will suggest themselves to your 
numerous readers. It is sufficient to say that 
after the fullest reflection I am convinced that 
such advantages far outweigh the few objec- 
tions one is able to detect. 

Rosert F. Sewarp. 

Bournemouth. 





The Eight Hours’ Day. 


Sir,—At the end of last summer, I placed my 
factory hands on the nine hours’ day system 
instead of ten hours. They have their break- 
fasts before reaching the works, and commence 
their duties at 8 a.m. finishing at 6 p.m., with 
one hour for their meals. I pay them the same 
wages per week for the nine hours as I formerly 
paid for ten hours’ work, but the results have 
been gratifying, for we turn out a little more 
“ Pudlo” than when they worked full time. 
The manager of the works thinks it is because 
they start with better spirits, having had their 
breakfast before they come, and I think that 
probably they endeavour to do as much work in 
the shorter hours as they did in the longer hours, 
We ought not to expect the working man to put 
forth his best exertions before he has had his 
breakfast. 

I am watching the experiment, and when the 
boys come back from the Front I am going to 
suggest to them an 8} hours’ day, and if that 
succeeds an eight hours’ day. 

With regard to the six-hour day, which Lord 
Leverhulme speaks of, some of us are apt to 
forget that this only applies to factories where 
expensive machinery is installed, and it must be 
kept going by four shifts to make the twenty- 
four hours. It certainly does not apply to the 
building trade. 

I think, however, that the eight-hour day is 
coming to the artisans in the building trade— 
everybody will be better off if the men will 
appreciate the concession. For instance, if 
bricklayers will lay something approaching 800 
bricks (on thick, straight walls) instead of the 
400, which I understand a certain unfortunate 
County Council agreed was a fair day’s work ! 


J. H. Kerner-GREENWOOD. 
King’s Lynn. 
Lady Roberts’ Field Glass Fund. 


Str,—May I, through the hospitality of 
your columns, ask all officers and others 
who have received glasses or telescopes on 
oan through m y fund, to send them back to 
me now for return to their owners, All 
instruments lent through my fund bear the 
letters N.S.L. (National Service League), 
followed by a letter andanumber. I should 
be glad if officers and others returning glasses 
would enclose in the case a note of acknow- 
ledgment for the owner. 

I wish to record my gratitude not only 
to the public for the munificent loan of 
30,000 glasses, but also to the Press for the 
valued help which it has given this under- 
taking. 





The address for glasses and correspondence - 


is The Manager, Lady Roberts’ Field Glass 
Fund, 64, Victoria-street, S.W. 1. 
ROBERTS. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 


Water-colours by Senor Sancha at the Twenty- 
one Gallery.—Coming Canadian War Exhibitions. 


TuElast exhibition at the Twenty-one Gallery 
before it moves into its new premises in Durham 
House-street, is one of the water-colour paintings 
of a Spanish artist, Senor Francisco Sancha. 
These water-colours are divided between England 
and Spain, between the Thames Valley and the 
Sussex Downs and Madrid and Toledo; and it 
is curious to note the impression of our typical 
English scenery from an artist coming ‘bees 
outside. It is most certainly an appreciative 
one. Mr. Sancha’s work, whether in landscape 
or figure possesses character, and such scenes as 
“* Pangbourne ” or “ Downs” are as absolutely 
true to a lovely bend of the river which most of 
usS who love our Thames know well, or to the 
wide sweep and sense of air and space on the 
South Downs, as his “ Politiian and His 
Supporters” is to the gentlemen who govern 
Spain with an almost monthly change in pro- 
gramme and personnel, and seem to be fast ' 
reducing that fine country to a condition of 
national impotency and economic chaos, Mr. 
Sancha is not an impressionist, but has absorbed 
and used impressionism up to a certain point, 
and has dor.e so with advantage, because giving 
it definition and form. “ His Vision,” says 
a Spanish critic, “ is not limited, influenced or 
modified by literary refinement nor, so-called 
scientific theories nor social prejudices nor 
SensuouS appeals, stil] less by the beliefs of those 
little schools or chapels which filled with their 
yuarrels practically the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury, and which are like the nonconformity of 
art. He stands before nature with all the 
innocence of the primitive man, which—as a 
true Spaniard—he is. 

“Hence what has been called his versatility, 
which is nothing but his power to see nature 
as the end, through the mere forms of technique. 
Hence the wide range of his subjects, which 
include elegant, polished landscapes of aristo- 
cratic England a8 well as typical scenes of the 
* picaresque ’ side of Spain, such as the corner 
of half-built, half-ruined suburb where the poet- 
peddlar sings to an admiring audience his 
rhymed story of the latest crime. Hence the 
actuality of his art which does not illustrate 
abstractions nor resus itate historical scenes, 
but loves the present world and dweils init.” A 
sense of humour is certainly there a!so, and finds 
illustration in the group of politicians to which 
we have already alluded; and there is good 
drawing in such scenes as the “ Posada de la 
Sangre, Toledo,” and the finely conceived group 
of “ The Four Trees,” 

We have already mentioned that the Twenty- 
one Gallery is shortly moving to Durham 
House-street, and its first exhibition there will 
be devoted to the work of the Servian Sculptor 
Mestrovic. There is a fine opening for sculpture 
in Serbia when she takes the place, which she has 
won by her courage and her Sufferings, at the 
head of the Southern Slav nation ; and Mestrovic 
has here a grand opportunity to create an art 
which shall be truly representative of his 
country. 

Two important Canadian War Exhititions are 
arranged for the beginning of the New Year. 
The first of these, the Exhibition of Canadian 
War Memorial Paintings, will be opened in the 
Royal Academy at Burlington House on Janu 
3. In the second, which is fixed for January 6, 
at the Grafton Galleries, there will be a fine 
collection of gigantic colour photographs show- 
ing the work in France of the Canadian Army. 





The Timber Control. 


In view of the altered conditions resulting 
from the Armistice, the Controller of Timber 
Supplies is now prepared to consider appli@a- 
tions for sawn home-grown timber produced 
at the departmental sawmills and required for 
reconstruction purposes. Applications should 
be addressed to the Assistant Controller of 
Timber Supplies (3), (Room 510), 80, Newman- 
street, London, W. 1, stating full particulars. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ 


THE BUILDER. 
INSTITUTION. 





The Acquisition and Valuation of Land for Public 
Purposes. 


Ar the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 
on December 9, Mr. John D. Wallis read an 
extremely interesting paper on the -Report 
of the Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., on the ‘* Acquisition and 
Valuation of Land for Public Purposes,” which 
report is addressed to the Minister of Recon- 
struction. 

In his paper, Mr. Wallis only considered the 
first report, which deals with the acquisition of 
land; the valuation of the same being dealt 
with in a second report. The terms of the 
reference to the committee were “ to consider 
and report upon the defects in the existing 
system of law and practice involved in the 
acquisition and valuation of land for public 
purposes, and to recommend any changes that 
may be desirable in the public interest,” and 
the purpose for which the committee was 
appointed was to deal with the subject with 
the view to reconstruction after the war. 

The subject is a very complex and difficult 
one as besides the report of this committee, as 
the author of the paper points out, the report 
of another committee, ‘the Acquisition of 
Powers Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee” on Private Bill procedure, has also 
to be congidered. 

Before ‘considering the report of Mr.¥Leslie 
Scott’s committee, Mr. Wallis, in his paper, 
refers to the report of Sir George Murray’s 
committee on the two points relevant to the 
subject, viz., Provisional Orders and Private 
Bilis. That committee suggested that in certain 
cases where local authorities require small 
pieces of land for schools, hospitals, or sana- 
toriums, and easements or water rights in 
connection with such sites, orders of the Local 
Government Board made after a local inquiry 
might be made effective without Parliamentary 
sanction; that unopposed Provisional Orders 
might be made effective without further legis- 
lative enactment after having been laid before 
Parliament during a prescribed period; and 
generally that the Provisional Order system 
should be extended. As regards Private Bills, 
that committee recommended that opposed 
Bills should be dealt with by a joint committee 
of both Houses of Parliament instead of by 
committees of each House successively,and a revi- 
sion of the scales of fees was also recommended. 
The author of the paper very cordially endorses 
the recommendation as to joint committees of 
the two Houses as being calculated to halve 
both time and expense, but as regards the 
procedure by Provisional Order, although he 
admits that in cases which do not involve much 
opposition, the system is, no doubt, very useful, 
he says his own experience has been somewhat 
unfortunate; whilst, as regards Private Bill 
procedure he points out that, although it is 
suitable for large and important applications 
for statutory powers, it is entirely unsuitable 
and too costly for applications for land, 

After dealing with the preliminary points, 
the author of the paper proceeded to explain the 
recommendations of Mr. Leslie Scott’s commit- 
tee, which appears practically to abolish both 
the procedure by Provisional Order and by 
Private Bill. The committee proposes the 
establishment of “‘ a Sanctioning Body,” which 
would formulate their own procedure based 
on the following broad lines :—({1) The procedure 
should be simple and expeditious; (2) should 
allow of schemes being brought forward at 
any time of the year; (3) should provide for 
a decision without delay ; (4) the inquiry should 
be held publicly in all cases and locally in must 
cases; (5) the decision should be final; and 
(6) the commissioners should have full discretion 
as to costs. This “Sanctioning Authority,” 
it @ suggested, should be appointed by a Joint 
Parliamentary Selection Committee and should 
consist of a panel of commissioners comprising 
tmembers of both Houses of Parliament and 
other co-opted persons, such as chairmen of 
county or borough councils, chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, public men in the professional 





and business world, members of the Trade 
Union Congress, and others. There is also 
to be nominated by the Joint Parliamentary 
Selection Committee a special panel of chairmen 
to conduct the business of the authority and 
to preside at inquiries, and a chief commissioner, 
who would be a member of one of the Houses 
of Parliament, and would be the only salaried 
member. This chief commissioner would hold 
office for the life of Parkiament, but the other 
chairmen and commissioners would be appointed 
annually. 

The actual responsibility for decisions would 
be delegated to small committees of one, three 
or more members chosen from the panel, and 
their decision would be final save for an appeal 
on what the report terms “‘ questions of policy ” ; 
and this appeal would be heard by a tribunal 
consisting of the chief commissioner and two 
of the other chairmen, the lord chairman, and 
the chairman of Ways and Means. If the 
appeal were successful, the promoters could 
then proceed by way of Private Bill, but other- 
wise the constitutional right to introduce a 
Private Bill would be abrogated in all cases 
which involve powers to take land. The 
promoters of any scheme involving the compul- 
sory taking of land would present a memorial 
to the ‘Sanctioning Authority,” containing a 
general description of the property to be 
acquired or affected and the works to be exe- 
cuted with any other necessary particulars, 
and an approximate estimate of the cost. The 
panel of chairmen would advise as to the notices 
to be given and fix a time-limit within which, 
in the absence of any opposition, the scheme 
would be authorised without further inquiry. 
If there is opposition, a public inquiry would 
be held before a chairman selected from the 
panel of chairmen, and two or more commis- 
sioners in important matters; but if the issue 
were simple the enquiry might be held by a 
single commissioner. The tribunal can call 
for books and documents and require the 
attendance of witnesses and the tribunal would 
also have power to call as independent witnesses 
experts. The parties may appéar themselves 
or by counsel, solicitors, and agents. 

Promoters whose scheme has been rejected 
at the first application may re-submit such 
scheme at a later date, when it would be again 
considered by a differently constituted com- 
mission, and here no finality seems secured. 

The report deals with the ,exercise of compul- 
sory powers in regard to the acquisition of land 
(1) By local authorities; (2) by Government 
departments; (3) by private companies and 
individual promoters. 

As regards Local Authorities acquiring land 
in their own areas, an extension of the principle 
of Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act is proposed. 
Where land so situated is required for the 
purpose of statutory duties or powers already 
existing, the local authority is to acquire the 
land by simple resolution. In the event of 
the owner objecting, the matter would be 
decided by the Sanctioning Authority, who 
would have power to mulct the owner in costs 
if the opposition was considered unnecessary. 
Where the land is outside the local area and in 
the case of Government departments, the matter 
would be referred to the “‘ Sanctioning Author- 
ity ’ in the ordinary way. 

In the case of private companies and indi- 
viduals, as the author of the paper points out, 
it has not been the practice to grant compulsory 
powers for private purposes; there must also 
have been some public benefit, and thus the 
report marks a new departure in proposing that 
the Sanctioning Authority may grant powers to 
private promoters. It th s gives a wide inter- 
pretation to the expression, “ public utility,” 
considering that it is to the public interest 
that commerce should flourish. 

The above is but an imperfect summary of 
the scheme of this first report, as ably explained 
in Mr. Wallis’s paper, in which he sets forth 
and discusses the matter with great impartiality, 
and we wish our space would permit of our 
giving in full his well-considered criticisms on 
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the various parts of the scheme. As it is, we 
can only refer to one or two of the points he 
raises which re of the greatest importance. 
On the question of appeal, the author very 
pertinently points out that the report is not 
very explicit as to what is intended by “q 
question of policy,” as the Committee define 
these words to mean “a real question 
of principle as distinct from questions of 
fact, or the general merits of a scheme.” 
But in certain passages in the report, mere 
magnitude of a scheme is spoken of as a reason 
for proceeding by Private Bill in the first 
instance, a discretion being given to the Sanc- 
tioning Authority to adopt this course. ‘The 
observations of the author on this question are 
deserving of especial study, as the right of appeal 
should be most accurately defined. In the law 
courts the question is constantly arising 
whether a point on appeal is “a question of 
law,” or merely a question of fact, and the 
courts are often divided in opinion on the point ; 
but how much more difficult would it be to 
determine what is “a question of policy” ! 
Even more important are Mr. Wallis’s obser- 
vations on the proposal of the committee that, 
as all applications for statutory powers involving 
the acquisition of land should be addressed in 
first instance to the Sanctioning Authority, that 
authority would give such other powers as were 
necessary for the proper execution of the scheme 


‘without any apparent limit. 


Mt. Wallis points out the far-reaching effects 
of such a proposal on the Provisional Order 
system now existing in many Acts of Parliament, 
and the statutory powers possessed by various 
public departments, and he observes: “ It is 
necessary to secure uniformity in the adminis. 
tration of public services by State depariments, 
and it is a matter for serious thought whether 
it would be entirely satisfactory to divide their 
powers and to delegate those which happen to 
include land to small committees of ever- 
changing personnel.” 

Mr. Wallis points out the importance of rail- 
way companies and | ocal Authorities securing 
continuity in the case of general powers obtained 
in the future, and raises the question whether 
the orders of the new authority would have the 
same force and validity as the Acts of Parlia- 
ment ; and he observes that as the Committee 
propose that orders of the Sanctioning Authority 
should not be open to review by the vourts of 
law, the curious results of such’ a_ provision 
where the orders they make go outside the 
question of the compulsory acquirement of land. 

Mr. Wallis suggests that if a general Act were 
passed, authorising the acquisition of land 
compulsorily, it would suffice to create a 
tribunal to carry out these powers expeditiously 
and cheaply. 

We think that the committee has evolved a 
scheme far too ambitious and far-reaching, 
and we agree with the author of this paper 
when he says “ We have before us the proposals 
made by Sir George. Murray’s committee, 
which include important recommendations for 
the extension of the Provisional Order system 
and the improvement of Private Bill procedure. 
We may be assured that something will be done 
in this direction. If so, I can hardly think that 
all the existing systems should be dispensed 
with. My own inclination would be to favour 
a new authority as an addition to, rather than 
as a substitution for, existing methods.” Never 
before has there been such an opportunity for 
obtaining an open-minded consideration of 
practical suggestions; but it is one thing to 
modify existing systems, and another thing to 
completely overthrow all tried measures, and 
start anew with untried machinery. 

In this country there are two sacred rights— 
the right to private property, and the security 
provided by the State. The right to private 
property has to be enjoyed subject to the public 
good, but when it has to be interfered with for 
the common interest the security provided by 
the State prevents private injury. 

We venture to-suggest that what is really 
needed is a cheapening and shortening of pro- 
cedure rather than an interference with 
existing institutions. Speed up existing ™a- 
chinery, add new parts, and cheapen procedure ; 
but do not scrap well-tried inventions. 
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THE BUILDER. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. . 


On the occasion of the opening meeting of 
the new session of this Society, the President, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., delivered an 
address. Having referred to the fact that the 
Society had been in existence fifty-three years, 
the President made some preliminary remarks 
on the war. Proceeding, he said that they could 
not doubt that, in spite of the fearful hardships 
and discomforts of the trenches, a higher standard 
of living would be set up amongst the soldiers, 
and the workers at home would back up the 
soldiers. If the birth-rate had not increased 
as fast as our economists would wish, it had 
still been increasing, so that we should be faced 
with a larger population with far higher—or 
more elaborate—standards of living, and far 
more capable of actively promoting the buildings 
they want to have. Proceeding, the President 
said: ‘‘ While this increased demand has been 
in process of formation, what has been done 
to prepare for it? Buildings for the artisans 
have been practically the only domestic build- 
ings allowed to proceed and these only in special 
areas to meet some urgent military need, and 
in this class of building alone the shortage is 
already estimated in hundreds of thousands, 
and each month increases the amount of arrears 
to be provided for. The necessary repairs and 
alterations to keep existing buildings in use 
have had to be postponed and makeshift repairs 
resorted to, increasing the vast amount of 
work that is already behindhand. The 
world’s output of building materials has been 
drawn upon for four years as never before ; 
all stocks are exhausted. Some of the huge 
buildings that. are covering the country may be 
used or adapted for more peaceful needs, but 
generally all these huge factories, camps, and 
even villages and towns, which have grown up 
suddenly around them, may be considered as 
helping in the war wastage, in consuming with 
ever-increasing speed the world’s output of 
mankind’s resources. : 


Workmanship. 


“So much for our stock of materials, what 
about the workmanship? With the shortage 
of labour, boys are taking the place of men, 


and inefficients taking the place of trained ~ 


labour. We have not only got to mess about 
with concrete and iron rods and search for any 
material that can be made to do, but we have 
to adapt our standards also to the fear of 
provoking an incompetent worker to go else- 
where. This lowering of standards is going to 
be a very real difficulty and it will take years 
to eradicate the four years’ tradition of 
‘hustle,’ ‘ and get it done,’ of crowding incom- 
petent men on to a building, and keeping them 
there doing little but drawing their wages, 
that has been the rule in so many instances. 
The general public, too, having been accustomed 
to see vast buildings produced from foundations 
to roof in as few months almost as it would 
have taken years on the old methods, will. be 
impatient of the slow-going carefulness that 
real building demands. The * fatal facility ’ of 
temporary building has also been so widely 
demonstrated that we shall but hardly escape 
from its lure, particularly when we are con- 
fronted with the enormously increased costs of 
permanent work.”’ 


Government Departments. 


“ During this period, too, the vast war 
buildings industry has created vast organisa- 
tions to direct them. The architect has been 
superseded and to some extent absorbed by the 
great Government Departments (a young 
architect friend of mine, himself directing a 
million pounds worth of buildings, asked me 
a short time ago for names of a dozen architects, 
draughtsmen and quantity surveyors to help 
in this one department). The machinery thus 
set up will be slow in demobilising, if ever it 
does demobilise. Years ago we looked with 
rather jealous eyes on the growing activities 
of the Office of Works, which we thought was 


absorbing more of the architect’s work than 
.was good for the community. I suppose that 
the activities of the Office of Works are now no 
less than heretofore, but now it is only one of 
many Government organisations for design 
and superintendence. Besides the War Office, 
with the Royal Engineers as its building 
directors, we have the Air Board and the 
Ministry of Munitions, and sub-divisions of 
these departments all at work. 

“The building trade is also being revolution- 
ised. Some of the larger firms have grown 
enormously, employing thousands instead of 
hundreds. Construction companies have come 
into existence, who offer to carry out works of 
any magnitude, and who sometimes usurp the 
architect’s place and provide designs for com- 
plete towns which they undertake to erect, 
sometimes with specious promises of speed and 
efficiency that they are unable to fulfil.” 


Architects and the War. 


‘** What, in the meantime, have the architects 
been doing ? Our students and younger men 
have joined His Majesty’s Forces. Some of 
them have told me that they find the Army is 


their real vocation, and that they cannot ; 


return to office work again. Others find in 
the Royal Engineers and other units a real and 
useful training. To many the campaigning 
life and the sight of new countries on our 
Western and on our more distant fields, will 
have had a broadening influence on their 
education that will be a real help to them on 
their return. Others have returned maimed 
or crippled, and will need our help and con- 
sideration to make up as far as we can for what 
they have suffered for us, and many again 
have made the supreme sacrifice, their ambitions 
are fulfilled already. May we not forget them ; 
their work is done. In our Manchester School 
of Architecture, Professor Dickie has handed 
over his diminished band of students to Mr. 
Grant, while he is working for the War Office 
in connection with our Palestine campaign. 
But there are a few students under military age 


, coming forward. . . 


Mr. Gass has told us something of the struggle 
he has had to get some kind of recognition for 
architects, and to counteract that general feeling 
that architects do not count in the world of 
affairs. I think his protests have borne fruit, 
and that it is dimly coming to the official 
intelligence that architects may be able to use 
their gifts for the good of the community, even 
though the community has no use at the 
moment for storied columns, urns and sarco- 
phagi, held sometimes to be the architect’s 
special prerogative. .. . 


Work in the Near Fu‘ure. 


It would seem, then, now that peace is’really at 
hand, that, as architects, we have a stirring 
outlook before us. Thousands upon thousands 
of men returning to civil life looking for improved 
houses to live in, a generally raised standard all 
round for hundreds of thousands of artisans’ 
houses. All the buildings projected before the 
war started, and the many others that would 
normally have been wanted during the four 
past years. A countless number of men and 
women, too, with means to build houses for 
themselves. War, and, let us hope, peace 
memorials which will be wanted; national, 
municipal and parochial homes and hospitals 
for the permanently disabled ; vast extensions 
of the schools ; new factories and extension and 
alteration to existing factories to cope with the 
new industries that will be required to make 
good the war wastage, and aboveall the demands 
of the naval, military, air craft and ship-building 
authorities in works of vital national importance. 

Apart from all these home needs, we are being 
urged, and I hope we are learning, to think 
more internationally, and I trust that however 
urgent our own case may be we shall not fail 
to look abroad and render all the help that is 
demanded from us in building up again those 
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hundreds“of square miles of devastated coun 
that have been bearing the brunt of this titanic 
struggle. It is clear that the shortage of 
materials alone will check this unlimited vista 
of reconstruction. Many years of harvesting 
of materials must elapse before one-tenth part 
of this programme can find stable expression. 
Whether, we are still State controlled or nat, 
there will have to be some earmarking of 
buildings in order of the national need, and I 
trust that we shall bear our disappointments 
stoically when our own pet schemes are dis- 
allowed. No doubt there is great work for 
architects ahead of us, whether or no we have 
still years to wait for it. Nor do we yet know 
how far the great departments of State and the 
. crowd of officials may absorb our work. Much 
must depend upon how we ourselves are 
equipped to deal with it. Have we been using 
this time of waiting in perfecting our knowledge 
and following out new methods of construction ? 
There are still many things that want straighten- 
ing out, but they should be done now. . . . 


Specialists. 

I should like to say a word or two about the 
specialist, or expert. The growing elaboration 
of buildings calls for a vast store of very special 
knowledge. A certain amount of design- 
ing or setting out will probably always have 
to be done by the contractor, but I feel sure 

that the more the individual architect can 

equip himself to deal directly with the different 
works required the better it will be. It may be 
objected that no one man can hope to make 
himself master of all the arts and crafts em- 
ployed on a single building, and here there 
would seem to be an opportunity for useful 
collaboration. . . . 

The broad issue is whether the architect is 
to call in the specialist whenever he feels that 
he does not know enough about the particular 
business himself ; and, if so, whether the client 
shall pay his fees. I think myself that his fees 
should in all cases be paid by the architect, and 
that if work of much detail is involved, that a 
special fee should be paid by the client very 
much in the same way as the quantity surveyor 
is employed. These surveyors’ services may be 
rendered by the architect himself, or he may 
call in someone else to do it, and the payment 
is arranged accordingly. I think an important 
thing to bear in mind is that the client should 
know all about him, and his definite status be 
recognised all round. 


Seale of Charges. 

Another matter that is engaging the Practice 
Committee of the Institute is the revision of the 
scale of architects’ charges. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of some architects to call for a 
document that, if accepted by the client, will 
clear the architect of all responsibility. They 
say that the architect is employed to design 
the building, and the builder contracts to carry 
it out, so that any bad workmanship is clearly 
the builder’s responsibility. They quote hard 
cases where the architect has been mulcted in 
damages, but it would seem to be a dangerous 
principle to put forth that the architect ghall 
be the sele judge of what are his duties, and 
that proved negligence on his part should 
entail no responsibility: or penalty. We all 
know that hard cases will occur, and the courts 
will make absurd decisions against an archi- 
tect, but the law is the best machinery we have 
been able to invent so far, and we had better 
trust to its findings. It cannot always be 
wrong. Another danger in any scale of charges 
is that in the attempt to provide for all con- 
tingencies to prevent an architect being com- 
pelled to do work for no pay, we may fall into 
the other extreme and invent endless excuses 
for extra payment far beyond their value. 

It is most damaging to the profession when an 
architect makes out a bill like a lawyer’s docu- 
ment, reciting item after item. It is fairly easy 
on a quite simple and straightforward job, to 
pick out a sufficient number of incidents, and to 
price them out high enough to increase your 
remuneration from the general rate of say 
5 per cent, that your client expects to pay to a 
very much higher percentage, and stiil keep to 
the letter of the schedule. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Exhib ts from the Office of Works Sketch Club. 

The “* Entrance to Chvrchyard, Evesham,” 
by Mr. 8. Newcombe, and “* Churchgate 
Farm, Smarden,” by Mr. T. Frank Green, 
were shown at the recent exhibition of the 
Office of Works Sketch Club. Reproduc- 
tions of two etchings by Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, from the same exhibition, are given 
on the two following pages. 


Housing of the Working Classes, Leicester. 

We give this week the second premiated 
design by Messrs. Pick, Everard & Keay, of 
Leicester, in the competition at Leicester or 
houses for the working classes. The authors, 
in their report, state that they adopt 12 houses 
to the acre and arrange them so as to provide 
approximately equal plots of garden ground to 
each. 

Types or Hovsrs.—With the object of 
avoiding monotony, four different plans of 
houses, with certain variations in some of them, 
are suggested. Some further variety in the 
construction of the houses is shown, partly to 
extend this idea, and also with a view of shewing 
the possibility of using available materials. 
For some time after the war it may be impossible 
to obtain sufficient timber, and _ therefore, 
hollow concrete or hollow brick blocks for roofs 
may be force upon those who build. 

Pians of Hovsrs.—In planning the houses, 
great care has been taken to place the living 
room in the best and sunniest position in every 
case. This essential has led to the adopting 
of certain \ariations in the plans, which can be 
better understood from the drawings than by 
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any long description given in this report. A 
small parlour is provided to every house: the 
approach to this is so arranged that these 
rooms can be entered from the front lobby 
without having to pass through the living room, 
an advantage not always sec ured. The scullery 
is so arranged that the housewife can generally 
keep in view what is happening in the living 
room when she is occupied with her duties in 
washing-up, &c. Convenient positions are pro- 
vided for the sink, copper, gas-stove and mangle 
in each instance. Coal store places are shown 
—the floor levels being one step below that of 
the scullery. 
outside lobby, in others from the scullery ; and 
in a few others forming, with w.c’s, an outside 
block at the end of the division passages. In 
nearly all cases provision is made to tip the 
coal through an outside opening into the places 
without bringing it through the scullery. The 
w.c’s are arranged with due regard to privacy. 
They are approached from the outside or from 
the open lobby adjoining the back entrances. 
Considerable care has been taken to locate the 
larders in cool places and some variations of the 
planning to achieve this object are shown in 
the houses marked Bl and Cl. A convenient 
and dry space is provided in each house below 
the stairs for the perambulator and cycle. In 
order to obtain the necessary head room, the 
floor line of these store places has to be made 
below that of the scullery, from whence they 
are in every instance approached. The plans 
show that the bedrooms are conveniently 
arranged, positions for beds are planned, every 
bedroom has a fireplace, and particular attention 
is drawn to the store closets and cupboards which 
are provided. If every bedroom is not to be 
untidy and made a general store room, it is 
essential to provide accommodation of this 
character, and yet, how seldom are any sufficient 
spaces of this kind supplied in cottages.- In 
accordance with the conditions, each house 
has been provided with a bathroom, and this 
is located on the bedroom floor, chiefly for the 
following reasons, viz.: It is difficult to place 
such a fitting on the ground floor if sufficient 
privacy is to be obtained ; baths in sculleries 
are highly objectionable and generally when so 
placed get used for other unsuitable purposes ; 
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they are subject to rough usage in such positions, 
and, therefore, soon become out of order. These 
objections also mainly apply when the bath. 
rooms are placed on the ground floor in Separate 
rooms. It is, therefore, confidently suggested 
that the best and most convenient position for 
the bathroom is on the upper floor, adjoining 
the bedrooms, and the value of this arrange. 
ment is greatly enhanced when a lavatory fitting 
is provided in each bathroom as in the desiongs 
herewith submitted. The amount of labour 
saved by this arrangement is another matter 
which will be fully appreciated by the housewife, 
The additional cost of placi ing the bathroom on 
the bedroom floor is very small. The advant- 
ages obtained are, therefore, altogether in 
favour of adopting the plan suggested. ; 


STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE AND MATERIALS.— 
Architecture of a plain Georgian character has 
been adopted. The whole of the rooms are 
Square and the bedroom ceilings are kept level 
throughout. The houses are planned 
in hlocks of two, four, six and eight. Houses in 
pairs are restricted to the angle plots. The 
walling is intended to be of good, sound common 
brickwork, the facing bricks to be cut 80 that 
the wire-cut surface may form the face and thus 
obtain some texture which is so essential if the 
brickwork is to have any interest. The eleva- 
tions show a darker brick for the angles of the 
buildings, the arches and the divisions between 
the houses. Window-sills and other dressings 
are to be of indurated concrete. The roofs will 
be covered with good textured “ seconds” or 
‘thirds ” Welsh slating in order to avoid that 
smo thness which is usually so killing to the 
general effect of such roof coverings. This 
style entails the use of sash windows, which, all 
things considered, it is submitted, are the best 
for the purpose. 


VENTILATION OF BepRoomS.—To ensure cross 
ventilation of the bedrooms, it is proposed t» 
make the doors 14 inches clear of the floor and 
to provide a fixed louvre over the top of each 
door. This arrangement, together with the 
windows and fireplaces, will ensure a constant 
circulation of the air through the upper floor of 
every cottage. 

Pick, Everarp & Kfay. 
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ENTRANCE TO CHURCHYARD, EVESHAM. 


By Mr. SypNEY NEWCOMBE. 
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A NATIONAL ARCHITECTURE.—XIII. 
By W. R. Lermasy. 
AIMS AND AMBITIONS. 


Tue FUNCTIONS OF THE ARCHITECT. 

An architect has not only private rela- 
tions to an individual “ client ” to furnish 
him with a fashionable or an advertising 
puilding as the case may be, but he 
owes allegiance to- his noble art, and, 
further, he fulfils a function in the public 
interest, for architecture is a public art. 
No man builds unto himself ; and none has 
any more right to erect an insulting build- 
ing than he has to stand on the pavement 
and slap the faces of passers by. This 

ublic right has been strangely fergotten, 

but it will have to be revived for the con- 
trol of advertisements and other imbe- 
cilities and horrors. ts 

The arts are necessities of civilisation. 

Indeed in a sense they are civilisation 
itself, and they must be consciously 
fostered and maintained at a high level 
as modes of life. Without them the civic 
soul sickens. It is not a question of 
“ artistic enjoyment,’ whatever that may 
be, it is a question of quality in the 
national life. It is a question even of 
persistence, for a people will hardly main- 
tain its strength without pride, nor long 
maintain pride in slum towns. We must 
be given something for pride to cling to. 
Town order and beauty are as needful to 
those who are unconscious of the need as to 
artists—artists indeed are pioperly only 
another kind of doctors to keep the spirit 
offthe folk at a proper level. The people 
are starving for music, beauty, story and 
pure nature. Architects constitute the 
faculty for’an essential function in the 
State. We are the watchmen for civic 
order and unless we shout aloud “‘ Nearly 
twelve o’clock and things very bad,” the 
people will not be warned in their poverty. 

For far too long we have had to be pur- 
veyors of private whims, “‘ body servants 
of the rich,” and this has produced the 
present state of things. We must find 
another centre in the service of cities and 
the State. We must show that architec- 
ture is concerned with civilisation and that 
a country is not necessarily civilised 
by the faith that it is, it must show the 
works thereof. A political economy of 
architecture is wanted which will con- 
sider such questions as how far great 
cities should be slum and how far they 
should be sound and decent. A “ defi- 
nition of wealth” might be attempted 
from the building capital point of view. 

In to-day’s paper (December 4) I read : 
lt was a typical little German town with 
here, houses of the chalet type, and there, 
houses of the modern country type, in 
Germany, with wooden balconies and low- 
pitched 100fs. Beyond were very neat and 
clean-looking factories on the outskirts of 
the town.” We, too, need neat and clean 
factories. 

It is a modern maxim that supply 
follows demand. Certainly when the 
demand is poor and vicious it can readily 
be met. We surely agree without argu- 
ment on the need for a high demand of all 
the works of civilisation. To have a fine 
school of building we must gain public 
interest, understanding and confidence. 
In the old cosmogonies a first link in the 
chain of the creation of the universe is the 
coming of Desire. We cannot even begin 
without the spirit of desire. It is curious 


that with us “ public spirit’ does not 
mean the spirit of the public, but is a 
private person’s philanthropy. “ City 
spirit” hardly implies much more ; it does 
not mean—as some phrase should be 
made to mean—the general city regarding 
love, pride and ambition of all its children. 
Here we have much to learn from the 
ancients, and we must bring back some- 
thing of the polity of the old city States 
and their city worship. “‘ The city teaches 
the man.” All this architects have to 
teach; again I say they have to be 
missionaries. 

It is for us also to teach the value of the 
ait of the nation’s past. A reverence 
for the old stones set up by the fathers has 
been common in all great nations. We 
have rather obscured it by the dust-dry 
word archeology, just as vivid interest in 
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We should reconsider customs like com- 
etitions from the public point of view. 
‘or myself I think they are generally in- 
advisable for every reason. . I am confi- 
dent that they should not be recognised 
by what should be the Guild of Architects, 
in the oa of assessors receiving 
fees.- The sacrifice all round is too great 
for it to be gilded in this way.* Only 
in a few exceptional cases should compe- 
titions be tolerated, and then expert 
judges should give their services as the 
other architects give their suggestions. 


Town Life and Building. 


Architecture is life in building, and if 
we can begin to heighten the life in our 
towns, the life in our buildings will rise, 
too. I remember myself how beautiful 
were our towns throughout England some 
forty years since. In the poor little town 
in which I lived vulgarity had hardly 
touched it. It had grown naturally on 
its site; it was a work of art which Turner 





Deeps Bridge over River Slaney, near Wexford, Ireland. 


Mr. W. F. 


the living craft of building has been dulled 
by the word architecture. Ancient build- 
ings are not merely picturesque shapes, 
they are embodied history so far as the 
very stones are preserved. I read in a 
current magazine an apology for living in 
Italy— “ the craving to be in contact with 
beauty and antiquity.”’ To be in contact 
with antiquity! Architects should have 
explained the power of the ancient monu- 
ments of the land to strengthen and 
refresh, but in an interested ignorance we 
betrayed them, and under the name of 
restoration we had in contractors to re- 
make them specious and smug. 

Again, architects have a great responsi- 
bility to the nation in rightly directing 
labour. They are not slave gangers, but 
to them is committed the duty of bringing 
out the skill and intelligence of our 
brothers, the British workmen. It is by 
widening the area of interest and intelli- 
gence that architecture will be exalted ; 
we have made it only one man wide. 


Barry, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 


(Constructed by the B.R.C. Co.) 


would have painted. But now it is 
wrapped round with railways which have 
been allowed to swallow up the most 
beautiful suburbs and river front; the 
shops have been turned into emporiums 
for gramophones and picture postcards, 
and the whole place has been swamped in 
advertisements and miserified. These 
are the facts which condition architecture. 
Good building is not asked for ; what is 
required is a built advertisement. Until 
the spring of life bursts out in our towns 
and decent public demand gives us a 
tradition, there can be no architecture 
which matters. In the meantime we 
must continue to satisfy our private em- 
re igs who are often very generous, ifa 
ittle given to whims. A national archi- 
tecture can only rest on public under- 
standing and support. 

Our life ideals are accurately registered 


* See a letter of sound sense in 7'he Builder, 
September 29, 1918, 
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by our architecture, which, indeed, is a 
sort of thermometer of human feeling. 
The other day in the suburbs of a once 
delightful country town, which now 
stands within the penumbra of London, 
I passed a long row of villas built in all 
the rigours of thin half timber, very 
rough cast and rcddest terra cotta ; their 
names, as they followed one another, were 
Inglenook, Gainsborough, Ivanhoe, Yo- 
lande, Longlea, Savona, Sydney House, 
and Clifton Lodge. The last two, of 
twenty feet frontage, were semi-detached. 
The “‘ architecture ” patalleled the names 
to perfection. Seceling of this I was 
told of another such villa house named 
Myopia! This same town had flowing 
in its midst a river of water clear as 
crystal save for newspapeis, tins, green 
slime, and animal corpses which might 
have been cleared in a day by one man 
for six shillings if residents and Myopia 
had thought 1t desirable to be more like 
paradise. 

Our town authorities aie now not 
adequate for the work which should be 
done. It has not, in my time, been 
a habit to reverence these town institu- 
tions very deeply ; we accept them with a 
patient, ironic smile. Mayors and alder- 
men, town councils and corporations, 
town clerks and borough surveyors have 
let our towns down and sold away their 
beauties to railway and other companies. 
They must mend their ways or be super- 
seded. All our towns must be very 
largely rebuilt. We need a Ministry of 
Reconstruction indeed. Town improve- 
ment must everywhere be undertaken 
as chance offers. Railway stations must 
be cleaned, advertisements must be 
controlled, telegraph wires must be 
fixed in a more civil manner. Streets 
must be made more orderly and our 
tombstones must be made more human. 
Every town needs some clean country 
attached to it of its own, and every town 
should have a dignified stadium for games. 
To promote such works of civilization 
study circles fot town history and photo- 
graphic clubs for antiquities may be 
suggested. The art schools should enter 
more fully into the life of the towns; 
the idea of city spirit, city culture, city 
art must be aroused; and towns should 
compete with one another in provision 
of the means of life. We must stir their 
ambition and work upon their pride. 


A Reasonable Criticism. 


We need appreciation and _ reproof 
all the time, not a mere expression of 
likes and dislikes, which is prone to work 
out in disliking most things, but in 
relation to some public good or policy. 
This criticism should be based on com- 
mon-sense and common service. So 
much English “ criticism,” as exercised by 
even able men like Fergusson, came in 
effect to showing how he would have 
bettered all the monuments of the world 
if he had been consulted. This one was 
too long, the other too high, and so on. 
The next writer was just as likely to 
put his criticisms the other way about— 
nobody knew, it was simply a_ habit. 
Some people felt compelled to like 
Florence better than Rome, and otheis 
liked Rome better than Florence. The 
trick of misliking one thing because it 
is not something else is as vain as criticis- 
ing a cow because it is not a horse. This 
mere gossip of light likings and dislikings, 
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this explaining how much better a thing 
would be if I had done it seems to have 
sapped our confidence, and what is most 
wanted, it seems to me, is a serious expres- 
sion of honest understanding and praise. 
We must find a criticism which is con- 
structive rather than disintegrating. It 
would not matter, only it makes an 
irritating atmosphere of fog and frost 
in which it is simply impossible that good 
work should be done. Bitter attacks 
probably matter less than the general 
levity. 

The difficulty of the question is partly 
this—that some fine and stimulating 
writing has been of the kind which 
expresses preferences and disapproval, 
but the writers in this case are really 
explaining themselves, and it is worth 
while knowing the minds of Sainte Beuve, 
Anatole France, Matthew Arnold and 
Ruskin. Every critic is really criticising 
himself, relating himselt to some external 
work, and unless he is a great man it does 
not matter. In regard to public works 
it may be necessary for us to express 
strong dislike and protest. The matter 
is full of difficulty ; a few rules, however, 
ale certain; ‘criticism’ should be 
exercised only under a sense of responsi- 
bility. We should seek for objects to 
praise rather than to blame; if works 
must be blamed reasons should always 
be given, and the basis should be some 
firm ground, not the shifting sands of 
taste. Having said so much, I would 
venture, for the custom’s sake, to express 
my gratitude for the néw square garden 
at Kensington Palace and the re-arrange- 
ments at the Tower of London, both 
thoroughly good pieces of “ tidying up.” 
Dulwich Museum and the Wallace 
Collection Galleries are good examples 
of order, and the Court-yard garden 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
usually well kept. I would also express 
my deep admiration—reveience rather— 
for Watts’ Statue of “ Physical Energy,”’ 
and my appreciation of the bold plan of 
the new entrance to the Mall, of the new 
Australian buildings in Aldwych, and the 
County. Council offices. 

Criticism should stand firm on the 
ground of general ideas and the public 
interest. It should direct us to truth, 
sincerity, and humility. It may be said 
—it has been often said in late years— 
that these are moral ideas and art has 
nothing to do with such like. Indeed, 
we have beenso accustomed to eloquence 
that talk of truth in building bavlty 
passes for more than a figure of speech ; 
yet I want to find words which will 
explain my meaning. Soundness, direct- 
ness, tidiness will perhaps be as plain 
as any. ‘Town-tidiness might at once 
be understood by any student who will 
lift his living eyes outside the studio. 
We still feel at once what it means, 
although so little of it can be found out 
of doors. I have just come in from a 
*bus drive through Surbiton and Kingston, 
and the disorder and dirt have suggested 
the doubt whether tidiness is a British 
virtue. We seem to have possessed it 
for a time and Taine spoke of it as.a 
characteristic, but I think it may have 
been a Dutch importation and that the 
fashion has nearly worn out. Observe 
any of the ways into London—they all 
look like roads “‘ paved with good inten- 
tions.”” Only a passion for order and the 
things of civilization can deal with such 
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a problem. The very essence of a towp 
is its order. 
Degrees in Beauty. 


1 have not, so far, in these little papers 
said anything of beauty, because this 
is just one of the words which have been 
argued into practical uselessness: we 
have to go round the corner, as it were 
and find it again by the way. Still, [ 
think we might, perhaps, agree that 
there are differences of status, magnitude 
and quality in beauty. There is a beauty 
celestial and a beauty terrestrial; 4 
beauty of plain service and a beauty of 
human intensity and poetry. The one is 
to be attained by all men at all times 
with differences, of course; the other 
comes as the result of historical develop- 
ment and is the product of poetry, 
romance and religion. 

‘ The aeroplane, the warship, the railway 
engine, are of their kinds perfect. They 
are absolutely without .vulgaiity or 
triviality, and their excellence is more 
than negative, they are interesting, 
exciting, wonderful. The passenger liner 
fails in its cabins and saloons, and the 
train in its Pullman cais. The motive of 
structure, of perfect fitness, has here 
been “ queered ” by the desire to look 
grand and rich. The beauties are sham 
beauties, not at all akin to poetry and 
religion, but rather to financial jobbery, 
robbery, and snobbery. Luxury, purse- 
pride, amusement, are not bases for 
beauty. Beauty founded on these, may 
be as misleading as the delights of 
Monte Carlo, or of opium. We must set 
up an ideal standard of health, sanity 
and intelligence. Art has to be judged 
not from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, but as a function of healthy 
society. Beauty must. be defined not 
as that which gives pleasure, but as 
that which ought to give pleasure. 
Beautiful is the countenance of the 
beloved ; but we must love the highest. 
Functional fitness is the most necessary 
criterion of beauty. By this rule, as 
Plato said, a dung-cart 1s beautiful. It 
is so in its due level, but the higher the 
status, the greater the beauty. Thus 
the athlete is more beautiful than the 
toad. Should we not seek to give some 
expression, some emotional quality, to 
our buildings? It is best, I think, to 
say no, tor these should be unconscious: 
like the charm of children, and no work 
of man can be withcut its due expression, 
the mind, humanity, love, will show. 
Only when we are unconscious cf style 
will out work be truly sincere, revealing 
and original. 

Farm implements, optical instruments, 
scales, tools, fiddles all teach the same 
lesson that beauty is a norma! quality 
which all made things possess if they” 
are made for service without ostentation, 
shams and the pretences of ornamentation. 
There is thus the whole sphere of struc- 
tural beauty in buildings immediately 
open for exploration, and not only this, 
but, directly shams are put away, some 
true human expression is bound to take © 
their place, the mere absence of shams” 
would be the presence of sincerity. 
National architecture would be found 
at once in building seriously in the publie 
interest. I appeal to the young students 
to put the grand realities of our art m™ 
place of the cult of appearances. Archi-’ 
tects first of all and over all, are towns yy 
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by our architecture, which, indeed, is a 
sort of thermometer of human feeling. 
The other day in the suburbs of a once 
delightful country town, which now 
stands within the penumbra of London, 
1 passed a long row of villas built in all 
the rigours of thin half timber, very 
rough cast and rddest terra cotta ; their 
names, as they followed one another, were 
Inglenook, Gainsborough, Ivanhoe, Yo- 
lande, Longlea, Savona, Sydney House, 
and Clifton Lodge. The last two, of 
twenty feet frontage, were semi-detached. 
The ‘ architecture ” paralleled the names 
to perfection. feoking of this I was 
told of another such villa house named 
Myopia! This same town had flowing 
in its midst a river of water clear as 
crystal save for newspapers, tins, green 
slime, and animal corpses which might 
have been cleared in a day by one man 
for six shillings if residents and Myopia 
had thought it desirable to be more like 
paradise. 

Our town authorities are now not 
adequate for the work which should be 
done. It has not, in my time, been 
a habit to reverence these town institu- 
tions very deeply; we accept them with a 
patient, ironic smile. Mayors and alder- 
men, town councils and corporations, 
town clerks and borough surveyors have 
let our towns down and sold away their 
beauties to railway and other companies. 
They must mend their ways or be super- 
seded. All our towns must be very 
largely rebuilt. We need a Ministry of 
Reconstruction indeed. Town improve- 
ment must everywhere be undertaken 
as chance offers. Railway stations must 
be cleaned, advertisements must be 
controlled, telegraph wires must be 
fixed in a mote civil manner. Streets 
must be made more orderly and our 
tombstones must be made more human. 
Every town necds some clean country 
attached to it of its own, and every town 
should have a dignified stadium for games. 
To promote such works of civilization 
study circles fot town history and photo- 
graphic clubs for antiquities may be 
suggested. The art schools should enter 
more fully into the life of the towns; 
the idea of city spirit, city culture, city 
art must be aroused ; and towns should 
compete with one another in provision 
of the means of life. We must stir their 
ambition and work upon their pride. 


A Reasonable Criticism. 


We need appreciation and reproof 
all the time, not a mere expression of 
likes and d'slikes, which is prone to work 
out in disliking most things, but in 
relation to some public good or policy. 
This eriticism should be based on com- 
mon-sense and common. service. So 
much English “ criticism,” as exercised by 
even able men like Fergusson, came in 
efiect to showing how he would have 
bettered all the monuments of the world 
if he had been consulted. This one was 
too long, the other too high, and‘so on. 
The next writer was just as likely to 
put his criticisms the other way about— 
nobody knew, it was simply a_ habit. 
Some people felt compelled to like 
Florence better than Rome, and others 
liked Rome better than Florence. The 


trick of misliking one thing because it 
is not something else is as vain as criticis- 
ing a cow because it is not a horse. This 
mere gossip of light likings and dislikings, 
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this explaining how much better a thing 
would be if I had done it seems to have 
sapped our confidence, and what is most 
wanted, it seems to me, is a serious expres- 
sion of honest understanding and praise. 
We must find a criticism which is con- 
structive rather than disintegrating. It 
would not matter, only it makes an 
irritating atmosphere of fog and frost 
in which it is simply impossible that good 
work should be done. Bitter attacks 
probably matter less than the general 
levity. 

The difficulty of the question is partly 
this—that some fine and_ stimulating 
writing has been of the kind which 
expresses preferences and disapproval, 
but the writers in this case are really 
explaining themselves, and it is worth 
while knowing the minds of Sainte Beuve, 
Anatole France, Matthew Arnold and 
Ruskin. Every critic is really criticising 
himself, relating himselt to some external 
work, and unless he is a great man it does 
not matter. In regard to public works 
it may be necessary for us to express 
strong dislike and protest. The matter 
is full of difficulty ; a few rules, however, 
ale certain; ‘criticism’ should be 
exercised only under a sense of responsi- 
bility. We should seek for objects to 
praise rather than to blame; 1f works 
must be blamed reasons should always 
be given, and the basis should be some 
firm ground, not the shifting sands of 
taste. Having said so much, I would 
venture, for the custom’s sake, to express 
my gratitude for the néw square garden 
at Kensington Palace and the re-arrange- 
ments at the Tower of London, both 
thoroughly good pieces of “ tidying up.” 
Dulwich Museum and the Wallace 
Collection Galleries are good examples 
of order, and the Court-yard garden 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
usually well kept. I would also express 
my deep admiration—reveience rather— 
for Watts’ Statue of “ Physical Energy,” 
and my appreciation of the bold plan of 
the new entrance to the Mall, of the new 
Australian buildings in Aldwych, and the 
County Council offices. 

Criticism should stand firm on the 
ground of general ideas and the public 
interest. It should direct us to truth, 
sincerity, and humility. It may be said 
—it has been often said in late years— 
that these are moral ideas and art has 
nothing to do with such like. Indeed, 
we have beenso accustomed to eloquence 
that talk of truth in_ building Sandy 
passes for more than a figure of speech ; 
yet I want to find words which will 
explain my meaning. Soundness, direct- 
ness, tidiness will perhaps be as plain 
as any. ‘Town-tidiness might at once 
be understood by any student who will 
lift his living eyes outside the studio. 
We still feel at once what it means, 
although so little of it can be found out 
of doors. I have just come in from a 
*bus drive through Surbiton and Kingston, 
and the disorder and dirt have suggested 
the doubt whether tidiness is a British 
virtue. We seem to have possessed it 
for a time and Taine spoke of it as a 
characteristic, but I think it may have 
been a Dutch importation and that the 
fashion has nearly worn out. Observe 
any of the ways into London—they all 
look like roads ‘‘ paved with good inten- 
tions.’ Only a passion for order and the 
things of civilization can deal with such 
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a problem. The very essence of a tow) 
is its order. 
Degrees in Beauty. 


I have not, so far, in these little payors 
said anything of beauty, because this 
is just one of the words which have heey 
argued into practical uselessness: we 
have to go round the corner, as it were 
and find it again by the way. Stil] | 
think we might, perhaps, agree ¢ha; 
there are differences of status, magnitide 
and quality in beauty. There is a beauty 
celestial and a beauty terrestrial: 4 
beauty of plain service and a beauty of 
human intensity and poetry. The one ig 
to be attained by all men at all times 
with differences, of course; the other 
comes as the result of historical develop- 
ment and is the product of poetry, 
romance and religion. . 
‘ The aeroplane, the warship, the railway 
engine, are of their kinds perfect. They 
are absolutely without vulgaiity or 
triviality, and their excellence is more 
than negative, they are interesting, 
exciting, wonderful. The passenger liner 
fails in its cabins and saloons, and the 
train in its Pullman cais. The motive of 
structure, of perfect fitness, has here 
been “ queered ” by the desire to look 
grand and rich. The beauties are sham 
beauties, not at all akin to poetry and 
religion, but rather to financial jobbery, 
robbery, and snobbery Luxury, purse- 


pride, amusement, are not bases for 
beauty. Beauty founded on these, may 


be as misleading as the delights of 
Monte Carlo, or of opium. We must set 
up an ideal standard of health, sanity 
and intelligence. Art has to be judged 
not from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, but as a function of healthy 
society. Beauty must be defined not 
as that which gives pleasure, but as 
that which ought to give plessure. 
Beautiful is the countenance of the 
beloved ; but we must love the highest. 
Functional fitness is the most necessary 
criterion of beauty. By this rule, as 
Plato said, a dung-cart is beautiful. It 
is so in its due level, but the higher the 
status, the greater the beauty. Thus 
the athlete is more beautiful than the 
toad. Should we not seek to give some 
expression, some emotional quality, to 
our buildings? It is best, I think, to 
say no, tor these should be unconscious 
like the charm of children, and no work 
of man can be withcut its due expression, 
the mind, humanity, love, will show. 
Only when we are unconscious cf style 
will ow. work be truly sincere, revealing 
and original. 

Farm implements, optical instruments, 
scales, tools, fiddles all teach the same 
lesson that beauty is a norma! quality 
which all made things possess if they 
are made for service without ostentation, 
shams and the pretences of ornamenta*ion. 
There is thus the whole sphere of struc- 
tural beauty in buildings immediately 
open for exploration, and not only this, 
but, directly shams are put away, some 
true human expression is bound to take 
their place, the mere absence of shams 
would be the presence of sincerity. A 
National architecture would be found 
at once in building seriously in the public 


interest. I appeal to the young students 
to put the grand realities of our om be 
Ale 11- 


place of the cult of appearances. 
tects first of all and over all, are town 
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builders, not epicures of shapes. In the 
thought of building for the nation, the 
smallest, simplest work—any cottage or 
shop—may be ennobled, and nothing 
less than this spirit will form a national 
architecture characteristic of our clime 
and time. 

Why might not a poet write of our 
modern !and buildings as of ships ? 


“1 cannot tell their wonder nor make 


known 
Magic that once thrilled through me to 
the bone. 
* * * * * * 


That art untouched by softness, all that 
line, 

Drawn ringing hard to stand the test of 
buine ; 

That nobleness and giandeur, all that 
beauty 

Born of a manly life and bitte: duty ; 

They are grande: things than all the art 


of towns, 
Their tests are tempests and the sea that 


drowns.” 





BUILDING RESTRICTIONS. 


We take the following letter from The 
Times of Friday last week :— 

Sir.—Would you kindly permit me 
through your columns to call public 
attention to a proposal of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction which threatens to 


place a serious check upon the speedy 


restoration of the building trade through- 
‘ out the country to a normal condition ? 

During the last two years building 
operations have been controlled and 
regulated by a system of licences which 
has prevented the employment of labour 
and material for any other purpose than 
the barest necessities. This has been 
willingly acquiesced in by architects and 
by the public generally, as it was recog- 
nised to be an important contribution 
towards the successful prosecution of the 
war. It has entailed very great hardship 
upon those concerned, particularly upon 
architects, who have had to submit to 
an entire cessation of their practice and 
means of livelihood. : 

It is now, however, seriously proposed 
to continue the control under very much 
the same regulations (administered by 
newly constituted authorities) for an 
indefinite period. No building operations 
exceeding £500 in value are to be per- 
mitted unless a permit has been previousl 
obtained, thus perpetuating control insti- 
tuted solely for a specific object which 
has now been attained. 

_The reason put forward is an anti- 
cipated shortage of certain materials, 
which, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
Inquiries that have been made, remains 
highly problematical. In any case, the 
provision of materials for urgent work of 
national importance can quite easily be 
secured by methods not involving a 
general paralysis of the whole belting 
trade. 

The first essential for the restoration of 
the building industry is the stimulation 
* Brae by every possible means, 
D 


the only really healthy method of 
securing this is through an absolutely 
free and open market regulated by the 
natural play of supply and demand. 
This appears to offer the shortest cut to 
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normal conditions and to involve the 
minimum of dislocation and hardship, 
whereas the proposed continuation of 
control cannot fail to retard recovery 
and to lead to many unforeseen evils. 
The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on behalf of the architectural 
profession makes the strongest possible 
protest against the course peepee”, and 
hopes to have the support of all those 
interested in building throughout the 
country.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 
Henry T. Hare, 
President of the R.I.B.A. 


BRICK MAKING. 


THE following letter from a “ Brick 
Manufacturer” also appeared in The 
Times of Friday last wok 

Sir,—A paragraph has been inserted 
in the Press that to encourage brick 
making maximum prices are to be 
retained for another six months. It will 
ssa | have the opposite effect. 
Generally speaking, on most com- 
modities the maximum prices are fixed 
to apply all over the country. The 
brick price is a fixed one, in some cases 
for each particular area, and in others 
for each individual firm. One firm I 
know in Cumberland, the fixed price is 
45s. per 1,000, and another in Lancashire 
60s., and some higher. But why the 
difference ? In my own case, my neigh- 
bour, not many yards away, has a fixed 
price at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 higher than 
my own, and my brick is a better one. 
The price is apparently fixed on cost 
sheet sent to the Controller, thereby 
offering a reward for the greatest skill at 
camouflage, or penalising thosé firms 
whose plant is more economical. To 
encourage brick making it will take more 
than the notice in question, when you 
ask the latest prices for new or modern 
brick-making machines and _ up-to-date 
kilns to be free of the fuel difficulty. 
The brick trade will be better without 
control, or at least only such control to 
ensure every works giving the Govern- 
ment a fair proportion of their output 
at a controlled price for housing, and 
leaving firms free to do as other trades 
and make the best of their way before 
the lean years come again. Reduced 
railway rates to industrial areas would 
be some little encouragement, but a 
declaration as to what is going to happen 
at the end of the six months would do 
more. 








Household Fuel Economy. 

Those people who imagined that the need 
for fuel rationing would come to an end with 
the cessation of hostilities, will find a very clear 
and convincing statement of the conditions 
governing the official “fuel policy” in the 
current issue of “A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas” (published by the British Commercial 
Gas Association, of 47, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1). In this special ‘‘ Household 
Economy Number” stress is laid upon our 
unsatisfactory position as regards coal reserves 
compared with other nations. The remedy, 
of course, lies in a more scientific use of fuel, 
and practical constructive schemes for various 
types of households are outlined in this pamph- 
let. Local authorities, drchitects, builders, 
housewives, will find much of interest in the 
brochure. 
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RENEWAL OF ROADS AND 
BRIDGES. 





Owrne to the heavy exura expenses which 
will fall upon highway authorities in the near 
future in connection with work/on roads and 
bridges, as the result of higher prices, lack of 
materials, shortage of labour, difficulties of 
transport, and the necessity of putting in 
hari much repair and reconstruction work 
which had to be deferred during the war; and 
having regard to the necessity of stimulating 
useful work at the present time, the Govern- 
ment has decided, on the recommendation of 
the Road Board, to make special grants-in-aid 
to an gate amount of £10,000,000, of 
which £1,750,000 will be provided out of the 


Road Improvement Fund, and £8,250,000 will 


be drawn from the National Exchequer. 


The secretary to the Road Board has seht to 
all highway authorities inviting them to submit 
their proposals to the Board at the earliest 
practicable date, so that there may be no avoid- 
able delay in the final arrangements for putting 
the workin hand. The Board have represented 
to the Government that the most useful kind 
of road work required at the present time is 
the strengthening, reconstruction, and resur- 
facing with improved materials of important 
roads and bridges, and that the lengths of 
road to be first dealt with should be those on 
which there is, or is likely to be, a large volume 
of heavy motor traffic, keeping in view specially 
those roads which -t suffered deterioration 
during the war. highway authority will 
be entitled to share in the new grants for 
additional work unless they submit a statement 
showing that they are arranging to execute, 
out of their own resources, at least as large a 
programme of road work as they carried out 
in the year ended March 31, 1914, or, in special 
cases, on the average of three years ended 
March 31, 1914, having due regard to the 
increase which has since taken place in the cost 
of executing road work, and are also making 
the maximum practicable provision to deal 
with works of deferred maintenance. The 
final selection of the roads and bridges on 
which expenditure is to be undertaken will 
be settled by the Board in _ consultation 
with the Local Authorities, but for general 
guidance it is stated that preference will be 
given to roads which have the greatest 
importance from the traffic point of view, or 
roads which, having regard to their condition, 
urgently need repair or reconstruction to avoid 
further deterioration. 

It is —_- in — circular that, for 
urposes of convenience, proposals affecti 
es bridges should be sent in by rs 
county council, on behalf of themselves in 
regard to main roads, and on behalf of all 


other maintaining authorities in regard to. 


district roads maintained by such authorities. 
Non-county borough councils, urban district 
councils, and rural district councils may, if 
they please, send proposals direct to the Board, 
but it is hoped that they will comply with the 
request that their proposals should, in ¢he 
first instance, be communicated to the count 
authorities, and then sent jn to the Board, 
together with the el of the county 
councils, 

While it is considered desirable that bridges 
on important roads should receive consideration, 
it is not thought expedient to appropriate any 
large proportion of the new grants to bridge 
work, for which the money can be borrowed 
for a long period of years. In order to, en- 
courage highway authorities to deal with a 
reasonable number of bridges, the Board 
propose to consider proposals for grants on 
the basis of not more than one-fourth of the 
cost of reconstruction, leaving the highway 
authorities to borrow the remaining three- 
fourths. It is hoped that this may facilitate 
the reconstruction of about 200 bridges in 
various parts of the country. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT CASES 
Diminished Lighting and Street Dangers. 


In these days of diminished lighting in our 
streets the decision of a Divisional Court, in 
the case Baldock v. Westminster City Council, 
is of interest. 

The plaintiff was suing for damages, his 
taxicab having come into collision with the 
posts round a street refuge in Cockspur-street, 
as he alleged, owing to the shelter having been 
insufficiently lighted. According to the report 
of the case in the Times the defendants appear 
to have pleaded that they had statutory 
authority, under section 108 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855 (wrongly quoted in the 
report as the Act of 1885), to place the shelter 
there, and were under no obligation to light it. 
As a matter of fact, owing to the diminished 
light, it was proved there was difficulty in 
keeping the lights in, and they were apt to 
become temporarily extinguished. 

The jury in the County Court had held that 
there was negligence in omitting to maintain a 
danger lamp on the refuge, but that there was 
no evidence to show what caused the lamp to 
go out, and the judge had entered judgment 
for the defendants on the ground that there 
was no evidence that the light had ever gone 
out before, and that it would be unreasonable 
to hold that the defendants must provide 
against the contingency of a particular lamp 
going out. 

The Divisional Court, however, entered 
judgment for the plaintiff, and the reasons 
given for this judgment are interesting. 

The plaintiff's Counsel had contended that 
the defendants having erected, under statutory 
powers, a refuge in the streets were bound so 
to light it as to prevent its being a danger to 
the public. The Divisional Court did not 
decide this point, although they expressed some 
doubt as to whether such a contention could 
be upheld, but they decided the case on the 
ground that, under section 130, the defendants, 
as the lighting authority, were bound to main- 
tain a sufficient number of lights, and were 
responsible for keeping them lighted, and 
although it was not for a jury to say what 
degree of light was necessary, in this case the 
lighting authority had by their actions shown 
that they had adopted the view that the shelter 
should be lighted, and there was evidehce to 
justify the jury in holding that they had not 
shown reasonable care in perfurming this duty, 
as other lights had been proved to have become 
extinguished, owing to the diminished pressure. 

It will be seen that the lighting order was 
not apparently relied upon as a defence in this 
case, but as, under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations, the lighting orders are adminis- 
tered by the Local Authorities it does not seem 
to affect the question. Thus, in Morrison v. 
Lord Mayor, &c., of Sheffield (1917, 2 K.B. 866), 
a case before the Court of Appeal, the urban 
authority, under statutory powers, had _pro- 
tected the trees planted by the sides of the 
streets by iron guards, the uprights of which 
were pointed and bent over to prevent boys 
from injuring the trees. Under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations, power was also 
conferred on the authority to regulate the 
lighting of the streets, and an order had been 
made extinguishing all lights after a certain 
hour. Shortly after 9 p.m. the plaintiff, 
traversing the streets in darkness, had walked 
into one of these guards and seriously injured 
himeelf. 

In an action for damages the jury had found 
that the guards were dangerous in the state of 
darkness that existed, and that the Corporation 
had not taken reasonable measures to neutralise 
thedanger. It was contended that as the guards 
were erected under the statutury authority of 
the Public Health Act, 1890, under conditions 
which, at the time, made them safe, no greater 
duty was placed upon the Local Authority 
when the conditions were altered by the lighting 
regulations. The Court of Appeal did not 
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accept this contention, but™held that there 
was a continuing duty and that the defendants 
were under an obligation to take reasonable 
steps to prevent the guards being a danger 
under the altered conditions. The point left 
open by the Divisional Court in Baldock’s case 
seems almost covered by this decision, except 
that the guards were a more obvious source of 
danger than an ordinary street refuge; but 
there is some difficulty in reconciling this 
decision with that of the House of Lords in 
Great Central Railway Company +. Hewlett 
(1916 A.C. 511). 

There the railway company had erected gate 
posts in the public highway, which originally 
had been held to constitute a nuisance, but, 
after that, statutory powers had been obtained 
to maintain them there. Owing to the lighting 
restrictions, a cabman had driven into them 
and sustained damage, but the House of Lords 
held that the railway company had not been 
guilty of negligence ; the legislature had legalised 
the obstruction, and the defendants were under 
no liability beyond the duty imposed by the 
statute to maintain the posts; but in that case 
the House specially pointed out that the 
railway company were not the lighting authority. 

The distinction between the two cases, per- 
haps, may be said te be that in the Great 
Central Railway case the actual obstruction had 
been legalised, whereas, in Morrison’s case, the 
form of the guards was not prescribed by Act 
of Parliament, and the Corporation having 
adopted a form of guard that, under certain 
circumstances, would be dangerous, was bound 
to take proper precautions ; but however this 
may be, where the authority placing the 
obstruction are also the lighting authority, the 
cases show the liability imposed. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

The Court of Appeal has recently considered 
several important points under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

In Boothby v. Peter Patrick & Son (Times, 
October 31), Section 13 was under consideration, 
which provides that the term ‘“‘ workman” 
does not include “a person whose employment 
is of a casual nature and who is employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the employer’s 
trade or business.” 

The employers in this case were timber 
merchants and saw millers, at Otley, and they 
had purchased a travelling crane at Hull, 
which they proposed dismantling and removing 
to their premises in Hull, for use in their business 
after the war. The employers had engaged the 
applicant, who was a grain worker out of 
employment, to assist their own workmen 
in dismantling the crane; he was paid by the 
hour, but on the third day he was injured by 
accident. 

The County Court Judge had held that the 
man was not employed for the parposes of the 
employer’s business, but he only did so because 
he felt constrained to come to that conclusion 
by the decision in the case, Alderman v. Warren. 
That was a case which, although it was decided 
before the war, almost suggests the mixture 
of employments caused by the war, for a 
publican had employed a rag and bone merchant 
to take down a stove and chimney in the bar. 
The Court of Appeal held this case to be irrele- 
vant, and held that the man was employed in 
the employer’s business. He was employed 
with the firm’s own permanent hands in taking 
down woodwork about the crane, and whether 
the dismantling of the crane was part of the 
employer’s business or not the Court held that 
they had in fact made it part of their business. 

Another point of interest was raised in the 
case, Wild v. John Brown & Co., Ltd. (Times, 
November 5). It arose under the provision 
contained in Schedule I, par. 2 (6) of the Act, 
which provides that when a workman has 
entered into concurrent contracts of service 
with two or more employers under which he 
worked at one time for one such employer and 
at another time for another such employer, 
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SECTION. 


the average weekly earnings are to be com- 
puted as if his earnings under all such contracts 
were earnings in the employment of the em. 
ployer for whom he was working at the time of 
the accident. 

This has always appeared to us a very unta 
provision in the Act, since it removes the 
principle which is the foundation of the Act, 
that compensation bears some proportion to 
the wages paid by the employer and renders 
the employer liable for an amount of com. 
pensation not based upon the wages earned in 
his employ. 

In the present case, the workman (a miner) 
was elected as a delegate of the union by the 
local branch; he was also elected by the 
underground men as an inspector under the 
Coal Mines Act, and also to inspect abnormal 
working places under the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act. For these duties, he received 
certain emoluments, which raised his average 
earnings from £1 9s. 10d. to £2 2s. 10d. It 
is not necessary here to enter into the question 
in detail, as it is sufficient to say that the 
Court of Appeal held that, in exercising these 
functions, he was not acting under contracts of 
service; they were administrative duties, 
and he was elected to perform them inde. 
pendently. 

The claim was, however, also based upon a 
second point, on the principle that a man who 
receives such things as tips in the course of his 
employment is entitled to compute them as 
part of his average earnings where they are 
received with the concurrence of the employer. 
as was held to be the case with railway servants. 


It was contended here that these sums were re- ' 


ceived as an incident of the employment and 
with the knowledge and consent of the em- 
ployers. This contention was also negatived, 
for the Court of Appeal held that, as when the 
man was engaged in his administrative duties 
he received no payment from his employers, 
he was then doing no work for the employers, 
but had leave of absence and nothing else. 

It may be noted that in the recent case, 
Port of London Authority v. Gray (Weelly 
Notes, November 9), it has been heid by the 
Court of Appeal that where a man who is in 
receipt of compensation has been taken into 
the Army and has received Army pay, that pay 
is to be taken into consideration in assessing 
the average weekly earnings during partial 
incapacity, under Schedule I (3). 

The facts of this case must be very unusual 
and are rather difficult to understand. The 
man, in 1913, had sustained an injury by 
accident to his leg, and was paid compensation 
as for total incapacity 1 a week, until June, 
1916, when he was called up for military service. 
He was graded B1 at first, but subsequently 
as Al, and went to France and served in the 
firing line, but he had several periods of break- 
down owing to the old injury to his leg, and he 
was finally discharged as unfit in 1918. How 
he came to be graded Al does not appear 
from the report, or how if this was his true 
condition it could not be said that his incapacity 
had ceased. All that appears from the report 
is that when the man was discharged from the 
Army the employers applied to have the amount 
of the original compensation reduced by the 
amount he had received as Army pay and allow- 
ances, separation allowance, &c., and the Court 
held that under the Act these amounts should 
be taken into consideration as “the average 
weekly amount the man is earning or is able 
to earn in some suitable employment after the 
accident.” 


Trade Secrets and Restrictive Agreements. 


When an employee is engaged in a business 
which involves his acquiring information con- 
nected with the trade of a secret character, it is 
customary to insert in the agreement: relating to 
his employment conditions of a restrictive 
nature as to his actions when he leaves that 
employment, but these restrictions have to be 
of a reasonable description or relief can be 
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ebtained in the Courts on the ground that they 
are “in restraint of trade.” 

In the case, Forster & Sons v. Suggett (The 

Times, November 15) an engineer was employed 
by the plaintiff firm in an engineering business, 
but which also was engaged in glass-making, 
and by his agreement he was bound over not 
either during the continuance of his employment 
nor thereafter to divulge an. trade secrets, 
and after the determination of .. s employment 
not for five years to be employed in or have any 
interest in certain businesses carried on by 
the plaintiff company. After a few months the 
defendant had asked to be relieved from his 
contract, and the present proceedings were 
for an injunction restraining him from divulging 
secrets or taking employment in breach of 
agreement. 
\vIt was contended that the agreement was in 
restraint of trade, and it was contended that 
what he had learnt in the business was not in 
the’nature of trade secrets. 

The processes were :—(1) The methods of 
getting proper air and gas into the furnaces ; 
(2) the mixing of ingredients in proper propor- 
tions ;* and (3) as regards moulds. 

The Court held that these were” trade secrets 
and that the agreement was not unreasonably 
in restraint of trade. 

It may be observed that it was laid down 
by the House of Lords in Herbert Morris, Lim. 
v. Saxelby (1916, A.C. 688) that the principle 
adopted by the courts in these cases does not 
prevent an employee from using the skill and 
knowledge in his trade or profession, which 
he has learnt in the course of his employment 
by means of directions or instructions from 
his employer, but the secrets of the trade or 

profession. Lord Shaw, of Dunfermline, put 
it thus: ‘* Trade secrets, the names of customers, 
all such things which in sound philosophical lan- 
guage are denominated objective knowledge— 
these may not be given away by a servant. ‘ 
On the other hand, a man’s aptitudes, his skill, 
his dexterity, his manual or mental ability— 
all these things, which, in sound philosophical 
language, are not objective but subjective— 
these ought not: to be relinquished by a servant ; 
they are himself.” 


Emergency Legislation and Soldier Tenants. 


The recent decision in Daniell v. Carter 
(Weekly Notes, December 14) raised a new point 
under the Courts (Emergency Powers) Amend- 
ment Act, 1916. A le ise of certain premises in 
Paddington had been granted to one Daniell and 
his wife in 1913, under which the lessees had each 
of them covenanted to pay the rent and observe 
the covenants in the lease. Daniell subse- 
quently joined the Army, and an application was 
made by him under section 2 of the above-named 
Act to the County Court for leave to determine 
the tenancy and leave was granted the applicant 
and his wife to determine the tenancy after six 
weeks’ notice. The lessor appeal d from this 
order and on the appeal contended that the 
County Court judge had no jurisdiction under the 
Act to release the wife. The Divisional Court 
dismissed the appeal on the ground that, not- 
withstanding that the lease contained joint and 
several covenants by the husband and wife, 
there was only one tenancy and there was there- 
fore jurisdiction to determine it. 





LAW REPORTS. 


A Contract for Gravel, Sand, and Stone. 


In }the Court of Appeal, recently, the 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Duke and 
Mr. Justice Eve heard an appeal by Messrs. 
William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., contractors, of 
Bishopsgate, London, K.C., from a judgment 
ef Mr. Justice Neville in favour of Mr. I. G. Sage 
and Mr. A. E. Rouch, trustees of the late Mr. 
Frederick Sage, shop-fitter, of Gray’s Inn-road, 
London, W.C., concerning an agreement relating 
to the digging and removing of gravel, sand and 
stone from certain land at Kdmonton. 

The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judg- 
ment, said that in the Court below the trustees 
ef Mr. Sage took an action to obtain a declara- 
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tion of the rights and liabilities of the defendant 
company with regard to the digging and re- 

moving of the gravel, sand and stone from land 
belonging to the plaintiffs, and in respect of 
which certain: rights were granted by various 
agreements to the appellants and their pre- 
decessor, Mr. William Griffiths. The rights of 
the parties depended in part upon the true con- 
struction of an agreement of May 19, 1899, and 
in part upon subsequent agreements and events 
that happened after the expiration by time of 
the last of a series of agreements. ‘The first 
question, therefore, was what was the true con- 
struction of the agreement of May 19, 1899, 
because, although that agreement had in fact 
expired, still the terms of it were binding upon 
the parties in the events to which his Lordship 
would refer, except so far as subsequent events 
required an obligation with regard to dates. 
By the terms of the agreement, plaintifis con- 
ferred rights upon Mr. William Griffiths to 
excavate and take away for his own benefit 
gravel, stone and sand from beneath the Jand in 
question, and they imposed upon him an obliga- 
tion to restore the surface of the land, and make 
various payments. He was to have the use of a 
pit-road, and keep it in fair repair, and the 
agreement was limited to the period from May 
31, 1899, to November 30, 1900. Mr. Griffiths 
was to excavate and remove all the material 
named to a depth not exceeding 12 ft. of the 
level of the land ; he was also under an obliga- 
tion to remove the overburden, and replace it. 
He was to pay Is. 3d. per loose yard of gravel, 
stone or sand. The clause of the agreement on 
which the contest had mainly turned provided 
that Mr. Griffiths should’ pay for not less than 
309 loose yards within any period of one month 
during the period from May 31, 1899, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1900, whether so much should be re- 
moved ornot. ‘hat meant an obligation to pay 
during every month the fixed sum of £18 15s., 
but the agreement provided that credit for such 
payments should be given to Mr. Griffiths so far 
as they were made in respect of material not 
actually removed, upon removal thereof by him 
before November 30, 1900. In his Lordship’s 
opinion the latter date was of the essence of the 
contract. It was said on behalf of the appel- 
lants that the clause must be inconsistent with 
another clause which provided that all gravel, 
stones and sand excavated and paid for should 
be deemed the property of Mr. Griffiths. In 
his Lordship’s opinion, when the agreement was 
read as a whole, there was no discrepancy 
between those two clauses. ‘The first-mentioned 
clause imposed an obligation to remove on or 
béfore a fixed date ; if he did that, then he was 
entitled to credit for all sums paid in respect of 
it. In his Lordship’s judgment the agreement 
provided for a fixed monthly payment; the 
amount was fixed by reference to the number of 
loose yards of material taken, but it was the 
same as if the actual sum of £18 15s. for each 
month had been inserted in the agreement. 
What took place was that the material was not 
all removed ; the agreement was not worked out 
during the eighteen months. Then the parties 
agreed to extend the time to another year—to 
1901—and then next to 1902. More land was 
added and a further agreement was made. By 
that time the material had been removed in 
respect of the first piece of land,andin respect of 
the new portion similar terms were accepted, 
and a year and a-half was given in respect of it, 
the dates running from July 1, 1902, to January, 
1, 1904. Again the actual date did not appear 
to have been observed by the parties because 

the matter ran on for two or three years. Then, 
a further agreement was entered into on April 
20, 1907, and meantime Mr. Griffiths had sold 
his business to a company, and the agreement 
was with the company. Again further land 
was added, and the dates were altered again, 
only this time instead of the period for excava- 
tion and removal being a year and a-half it was 

extended to two years, and ran from Christmas 
1906, to Christmas, 1908. Again the excava- 

tion and removal did not appear to have been 

carried out within the stipulated period, but 

ran up to 1909. Then, on July 25, 1910, the 

last of this series of written agreements was 

entered into, and again further land was added. 
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There was again an extension of time, but ulti- 
mately with regard to the added land every- 
thing was to be excavated and removed by 
May 31, 1912. That was the last date in the 
written agreements between the parties. . Now 
the material was not so removed, nor was it 
excavated, and after May 31, 1912, although 
there was no formal written agreement between 
the parties, they continued to act as if there was 
an agreement between them, and the acts on 
each side were sufficient witness, in his Lord- 
ship’s judgment, that the agreement was to con- 
tinue upon the footing of the old agreement so 
far as applicable without any date being fixed. 
That meant that after May, 1912, the appellants 
continued to excavate fresh ground, remove 
material, and make monthly payments to the 
trustees from time to time. On these facts Mr. 
Justice Neville drew the inference that a fresh 
agreement was entered into between the parties 
upon the same terms as the first agreement of 
1899, subject only to there being no fixed dates ; 
in other words that the agreement was con- 
tinued subject to its being terminated by reason- 
able notice by one side to the other. No notice 
was given, and the agreed payment of £18 lds. 
per month continued to be paid down to 
Christmas, 1915, which was. more than three 
years after the last agreement had expired. 
In August, 1915, a question arose between the 
parties on difficulties occasioned by the war, 
and from Christmas, 1915, to Midsummer 1916, 
the trustees agreed to waive the payments. 
After July 1, 1916, the trustees claimed in this 
action that the payments should continue 
Appellants had continued to remove large quan- 
tities of gravel down to the moment of this 
action, and still claimed, so far as the appeal was 
concerned, the right to remove gravel that was 
excavated and left on the premises. ‘The writ 
was issued on January 30, 1918. In these cir- 
cumstances his Lordship was of opinion that the 
true position of the parties was that they were 
bound together by the contract to be implied 
from their actions. Snbsiantially, although 
perhaps not technically, the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Neville was right. By the judgment the 
Court below declared that the agreement dated 
July 25, 1910, was still subsisting, but subject to 
revocation by either party at reasonable notice. 
It was really (said the Master of the Rolls) that 
subsequent to May 31, 1912, a new agreement 
had been made between the parties, and that 
such new agreement was still subsisting, and 
was upon the terms of the old agreement except 
as regarded a fixed date. The Court had~been 
told that since Mr. Justice Neville’s judgment 
the agreement had been terminated by a month’s 
notice as on August 30, 1918. Appellants had 
urged that the learned judge was wrong in 
dealing with the payment as a rent or royalty, 
and in the view of the Master of the Rolls that 
was an erroneous way of regarding it. It was 
a fixed payment, obligatory upon the appellants 
to pay, irrespective of any label or ticket that 
was attached to the contract. The parties had 
continued to act upon the terms of the old agree- 
ment, and, according to the figures which Mr. 
Matthews had given the Court, appellants had 
continued to make payments for a year and 
a-half, after having paid, as counsel contended, 
for the whole of the gravel, sand and stone con- 
tained in the site. Mr. Matthews had said that 
he was prepared to prove that the quantity of 
material contained in the site would work out 
at a certain quantity, and the appellants had 
overpaid to the extent of £361. Appellants 
were bound to make the payments so long as the 
agreement between the parties lasted. They 
could not claim the benefit of the agreement and 
repudiate the terms of the minimum monthly 
payment they were bound to pay. For those 
reasons his Lordship was of opinion that the 
appeal failed. 

Lord Justice Duke and Mr. Justice Eve ex- 
pressed agreement, and the appeal was accord- 
ingly dismissed with costs, and the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Neville deciding that the trustees 
should recover from appellants the sum of 
£337 10s. for the period covered by the action 
was affirmed in substance, a variation being 
made in the terms of the judgment on the lines 
indicated by the Master of the Rolls. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
ABLE-BODIED SAILORS AND 
SOLDIERS. 


Our attention has been drawn to alittle 
pamphlet by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, M.B.E., 
published by Messrs. John Hogg, Paternoster- 
row, for the Arts and Crafts Society, with a 
Foreword by Professor Lethaby. The author 
begins by pointing out that the large majority of 
ab e-bodied men discharged from the Forces are 
without vocational training and that such 
provision is quite as necessary as for those who 
have been disabled in the war. It is further 
stated—and we regret the necessity of absolute 
agreement—-that military life unfits a man for 
civil employment and hence he requires time to 
adjust his mental outlook to industrial condi- 
tions. Mr. Cockerell proposes to utilise the 
existing military organisation for his scheme of 
training to prevent the market being flooded 
with unemployatle men on release from the 
Colours and suggests that as large numbers must 
be kept under arms for some time, an excellent 
opportunity exists’ for the initiation of his 
proposals. The training, he says, must be on 
intensive and strictly limited lines, so that the 
men may acquire a wage-earning knowledge in 
a period of months. r. Cockerell forestalls 
obvious criticism by himself alluding to the 
shortcomings of such intensive training, but 
points out how much can be done in the light of 
experience gained in munition work and relies 
upon a man once fairly started as a wage-earner 
enlarging his sphere of activity of his own volition. 

The special claim for a review of the scheme in 
these columns lies in the fact that the building 
industry is taken as the most promising field for 
a beginning, and an outline of the proposals 
touching building is given in detail. We are 
glad to see at the outset that the Sectional 
Committee responsible for inaugurating the 
training arrangements would have, as its first 
duty, the appointment of a chief architect of 
educational experience who would be responsible 
for design, including the plans and specifications 
in detail for smal] houses which would form the 
subject of the various courses. Training centres 
would be established in places where cottages 
were urgently needed and the men—still 
soldiers—would be housed and fed by the 
military authorities and would remain under 
military discipline. Each training centre would 
be in charge of a director having educational 
and somé business experience under whom would 
be a section responsible for experimentally test- 
ng various materials and also sections for costing 
and planning. Under these again would be the 
actual teachers who would be expert tradesmen, 
and each trade would be subdivided into units, 
a student’s actual work, after his capacity had 
heen ascertained, being devoted only in a small 
fraction of his trade. This work, for example, 
would be confined to flooring, or to windows, or 
doors, in the joinery trade. Machine working is 
suggested for the larger centres. The author 
lays stress on the necessity for planning out a 
man’s work in great detail in advance if the 
scheme is to be successful, and loss of time is to 
be avoided and requires accurate records of cost 
to be kept to enable progress to be made on the 
most economical lines, After six months he 
considers that a group of trained men could 
build several cottages and possibly some would 
then qualify as teachers or go into the open 
market as wage-earners in the trade they had 
&dopted. Experience gained at one centre would 
be made available through the central organisa- 
tion for use at all other centres and thus the 
system would gradually improve and add to its 
efficiency. As Mr. Cockerell points out, the 


scheme would be expensive, but he regards the 
outcome as justifying the initial high cost, while 
Professor Lethaby looks on the proposals as 
bringing back in Some measure the old methods 
of apprenticeship. There is certainly Something 
real and practical in the idea and having regard 
to the scarcity of building labour and the need 
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therefor, the co-operation of the trades may be 
reasonably expected. We feel that the experi- 
mental section might possibly be centralised 
with some economy and still regard local con- 
ditions. The eternal question of building by- 
laws, of course, intrudes itself and we take it 
that the scheme assumes their revision. The 
programme is not devoid of difficulties, but 
we heartily commend a trial as rapidly as 
possible at one or two centres and commend to 
the author’s attention the attempts at semi- 
industrial training already forming part o the 
new educational scheme for the Army which 
would doubtless be examined with a view to the 
prevention of overlapping. 





ROAD DAMAGE BY TIMBER 
HAULAGE. 


THE Joint Roads Committee, which was 
recently appointed to deal with questions 
arising in connection with the construction 
and repair of roads on Government account 
and the settlement of compensation for road 
damage caused by extra-ordinary Government 
traffic, have had under consideration the 
question of claims in respect of home-grown 
timber traffic. In the course of a Memorandum 
addressed to Local Authorities, the Committee 
explains the position in regard to compensation 
before and since the Ist March, 1918, and then 
say :— 

In these circumstances the Joint Roads 
Committee have found it necessary to recon- 
sider the whole position in consultation with 
the Treasury, and they are authorised to make 
the following statement :— 

The Committee will be prepared, withou t 
however accepting legal liability, to pay com- 
pensation in respect of road damage caused 
by extra-ordinary traffic in connection with 
the haulage of home-grown timber, whether 
before or after the Ist of March, 1918, subject 
to the following :— : 

1. This undertaking is limited to timber 
required for Government purposes defined for 
the present as timber under definite order for 
Government Departments, Government Build- 
ing Contractors, Mines, Shipyards, and Railway 
or Canal Companies. The definition will, of 
course, be subject to amendment in the event 
of the Government ceasing to be financially 
interested in any of these undertakiugs. 
Three months’ notice will be given of such 
amendments and of the complete withdrawal 
of the indemnity. 

2. Each claim will be considered on its 
merits, and no assistance will be given where 
the Committee have reason to believe that 
an adequate allowance has been made by the 
haulier of the timber merchant in respect of 
the liability for extra-ordinary road damage. 

3. This undertaking will not apply to cases 
in which the { ocal Authority has compounded 
with the responsible parties in respect of their 
liability,nor to cases in which the Local Authority 
has failed in a Court of Law to establish its 
contention that the damage in question did 
constitute extra-ordinary road damage within 
the meaning of the statute. 

4. The Committee will require to be satisfied 
in all cases that all possible steps have been 
taken both by the haulier and by the Local 
Authority to limit the amount of damage. In 
this connection the Committee propose to 
arrange that in future cases of heavy Govern- 
ment timber traffic, a preliminary estimate of 
the probable damage shall be agreed with the 
Surveyor to the Local Authority if possible before 
the traffic begins, and that the Local Authority 
shall be authorised to proceed with repairs up 
to a certain limit of cost while the traffic is in 
progress. 

To enable these arrangements to be carried 
out effectively the Committee trust that they 
may rely on the continuance of that hearty 
co-operation of Local Authorities which has done 
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and is doing so much to facilitate the exécution 
of the large programme of road construction 
and repair on Government account in connection 
with the war. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. 


PRUSSIAN DWELLINGS ACT OF MARCH 28, 1918. 

After fifty years of discussion an Act for the 
improvement of the Prussian law relating to 
building has been passed. It is divided, 
according to Deutsche Bauzeitung for Sept. 4, 
into nine headings. They deal with building land, 
confer on communities the right to buy land 
required for the erection of dwellings, regulate 
building works, the use of buildings, and the 
employment of municipal funds for the erection 
of dwellings. The first section provides that 
public gardens, play and recreation grounds 
shall come under the same category as streets 
and squares. Power is given to the local 
authority to build churches and schools, and 
the old rule that forecourts are not to exceed 
3 m. in depth is cancelled. Municipalities may 
create garden suburbs. One of the later 
sections empowers the local authorities to 
construct new streets, to devote special areas to 
factories apart from the areas reserved for 
dwellings, and to require approved elevations 
to be submitted for new buildings. Other 
sections are devoted to the financial powers 
granted by the Act to communities. 





ST. LOUIS BUILDING ZONE PLAN. 

An Ordinance was passed on June 28, 1918, 
by the Board of Aldermen regulating the 
building activities of the City of St. Louis, 
There are, says Mr. H. Bartholomew, in the 
Journal of the Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 
July-Aug., to be three types of districts varying 
as regards height, area and use of buildings. 
There are also five “ height districts” varying 
from 45 ft. to 150 ft., also five “ use districts,” 
namely, first residence district, second resideuce 
district, commercial district, industrial district, 
and unrestricted district. The great advantage 
of building the city according to this zone plan 
is discussed and a reference is made to “ blighted 
districts,” existing in St. Louis, and now 
unadapted to the conditions of the locality. 
A table is given showing the uses under the 
present unregulated building activities and 
those under the zone plan. Under the former 
29.8 per cent. of the property is vacant and 
unimproved. Under the new system they will 
all be merged into one or other of the five “ use 
districts.” The Ordinance itself is given 
verbatim. It is prefaced by a set of definitions 
of the terms used. There are many photo- 
graphs, showing the disadvantages of the present 
unrestricted method of building. 


SWISS LABOUR-UNION HOUSING EXHIBITION IN 
ZURICH. 

An article in Schweizerische Bauzeitung for 
Sept. 21 describes and illustrates designs by 
Messrs. Muller and Freytag, architects, of 
Thalwil, for a small garden suburb or group of 
workmen’s cottages with gardens. The special 
feature is that the houses are built in pairs, 
each pair having a ridge in common, and the 
pairs of houses are coupled together by a low 
covered way, which embraces the side entrance 
to each house, the through passage to the garden. 
and a stall or sty for goats or a pig. The front 
elevation thus becomes very satisfactory ; there 
is no back extension, and the houses are all 
grouped around the central quadrangle forming 
the gardens, which are thus screened com- 
pletely from the public roadways. Each house 
has its own forecourt, the ground floor comprises 
a sitting-room and kitchen-living room, the first 
floor two bedrooms, with four attics above. 
The whole of the construction is standardised, 
so that doors, windows, &c., may be produced 
as cheaply as possible. The idea is to render 
the food problem easier’by affording facilities for 
raising vegetables and keeping small animals. 
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Liverpool ......+6 1/63 i /6§ ale us is" 143° 1/2 pee we. 

Lomor cc] te | ie | ue | we |} use] Mek) Uta AR) Th, 

Loughborough .... 1/335 1/2 1/2 1/34§ 1/345 1/2 ss i 8 il lt 

person: yi} afi i/1 ijl 1/1 yi | | oo 10 10 

Makdstone at oe we 4d 1/65 1165 1/58 fins iss 1/2 1/24} 2/258 

Manchester ...... 1/63 1/63 1/63 a ' 10 

enfield 2... itt i/th Wig} Wile | Tle if aye we ye if 

Merthyr Tydfil... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 Ht 1434 12 1/04 | 1/0 1/0} 

Middiesbrough .... | 1/3h] 1/3 1/33 |° 1/3 i 1704 | 1/0h | 1/08 

Newcastle-on-T'ytie 1/34 1/3 1/38 1/3 1/2 1/3 Why \/- 1/- i/- 

Newport, Mon... .. 1/3 ifs 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/8 he 103 103 104 

Northampton .... 1/t Vfl 1/1 ift We 1 1l 9+ 94 * 

Notinghaa 222222 ve] te | te | ta] re | ae) a) IR) URL fat 

Oidham = ......0. 1/5 1/5 1/6§ 1/5§ 1/4 1/78 ve sr iM, 9}. 

Oxford ..7.. ccoee | ©MORT Me | We) we | Ml Owe : iw | ou 1 

Plymouth ........ ae. : 1/2 1/2 1/2 = an if- | ee 1/- 

Pontypridd 22227! 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 te ib” 94 94 4 

Portsmouth ...... 1f- 1/- 1f- 1/- 1/- + 1/3 1/03 1/0¢ 1/04 

Preston ...... 2... 1/43] %/4| 1/4 1/3¢} 1/3 1/4 134 10 

Heeading......... : fl ij" 1/1 1/ts 1/2 1/1 11} oie igs / 

Rochdale... + {> dfoy} 1103 | 6§ 1433 it ifs ‘ St, fuss Bit | 838 
neater .. .cccs ° 1 11 11ft 1 - 

Rugby 2.000023. >| UAB) GR) afk] a ue) NE] tt iis 

Scns ct] Me | Me | Me | Me | ie | ae | 8 | ae] me | 
. S secese 

Scarborough . ft i fl i 1/t i/- il Ou 1/0} 1/04 

Shelled sess 1/4 14 1/4 ae a TE et i) 1 1/- 
ig y 4 o - 

Southampton 223) a | HA | ae | ae pak | ae |e | ae | tgh | 
outhend-on-Sea .. 10 10 | 1 P’cework P 1/- 1/- 

Southport ........ us | 3 ja | Ue | aft | Ue { 

sent Shields eee 18s ifs N34 iy fab He 1455 oh 1/0 i ‘ 

wo dg RS 1/5 ry 1/5 1/48 j } 1/0 
Stockton-on-Tees tisk | ijt] ajsp] aah] aed afse |. 172 ee) i ae 
sioke-on-Trent.. .. 1/2 1/2 ne ue i- Mae Mie af 9% 2% 

_ ener lik 11 1 1 ‘ 1/0 

Sunderland ...... 1/3 1st 1/8 1/38 iff Nh hy hd ys if 
prams cece] da] Het] aah) ae) ue | ae ee | Oh | Oa 
ounces 1f- 1j/- - “a > ‘2 10 10 10 

sae, A i= 1f- 1/- 1f- :/- 1/- 1/- 11 

Waxclield ....... 1)34§ ifs 1/2ys| 1/248) 1/2hs. 1/38 shat a it 11 

Welt esses - 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 2- 1/24g| 1/208] 1/38 
arrington ...... 1/6 1/6 1 /6§ 1/ 6§ 1, 6§ 1 /6§ 15 2 
e3t Bromwich ., 1434 1/3 1/3 1/4 1/3% 3 | NS Of HE: HE 

Winn noid ae $ 7 ha | a 1/538 ie 1 hi iy 1 i i * 

~ er sa se - - - 1 : 1/1 

Woverharmpton ] M4 16h 1/4 at iat iat 1/28 1/1 fit i 

oT Pegethaw see 55 1725 | yas | pas | af if 11 119s | 1088 | 1135 








cn The Masons’ rate given is for bankers: 
War bonus ot 3s. per week granted. 
be UWar bonus ot 7s. 6d. per week granted. 
aDove rates, unless otherwise shown, afe exc'usive 


sranted. 


fixers usually $d. per hour extra. 
3 War bonus of 3s. 6d. per wee 
These rates 


k granted. 


include the’ 124 pet cent. 
12} per-€ent. bonus.—Ep.) 


* War bonus of 2a. per week granted 
tt War bonus of -#, per w 
bonus. 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts vi: Competitions— ; Public Appoint- 
ments —; Sales by Auction Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned 
en receipt of a bona-fide tender uniess stated tu 
the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 
DECEMBER 28.—Montgomery.—CLOcCK TuURRET.— 
The Town Council invite tenders for the erection of a 
clock turret on the town hall from drawings prepared 
by Mr. G. D. Lewis, architect, Aberystwyth, at. whose 
otice they can be seen. Tenders to Mr. G. 8. Fryces 
Town Clerk, Montgomery. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


DECEMBER 28.—Bexley.— MATERIALS.—The Bexley 
Urban District Council invite tenders for the supply of 
tar, highway materials, pipes and stores. Forms of 
tender of Mr. W. T. Howse, Surveyor to the Council, 
Council Offices, Bexleyheath, Kent. 

JANUARY 6.—Hendon.—MATERIALS.—For the supply 
to the Hendon Urban District Council for one year 
of road materials, castings, &c. Specification of Mr, 
8. Slater Grinley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hendon, N.W. 

JANUARY  6.—Hornsey.—MATERIAIS.—The T.C. 
invite tenders for the supply of road materials, cement, 
general stores, &c. Forms of tender of Mr. E. J. Love- 
grove, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Highgate. 

JANUARY 15.—Hatfield.—MATERIALS.—The  Hert- 
fordshire County Council invite tenders for granite 
slag and tar macadam. Forms of tender of Mr. J. 8. 
Killick, County Surveyor, Hatfield. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DECEMBER 27.—Wells.—ROADS.—The Somerset 
County Council invite tenders for surface tarring on 
main roads in various parts of the county during the 
coming summer. It is estimated that about 2,000,000 
square yards of road will be treated. Forms of tender 
from Gordon R. Folland, Acting County Surveyor, 
County Surveyors Office, Wells. 

DECEMBER 28.—Tadcaster.—DRAINAGE.—Tadcaster 
Rura: District Council invite tenders for the conversion 
of six box closets into w.c.’s, including drainage, &c., at 
South Milford. Particulars of Mr: H. C. ood, 
Sanitary Surveyor, Tadcastor. 

* JANUARY 6.—Hendon.—MAKING-UP RoOAD.—The 
Hendon Urban District Counc | invite tenders for about 
142 yds. 6 in. drain, 7 ft. deep (average), about 80 yards 
super. limestone tar paving laid on clinker foundation, 
and other works in connection with the passage at rear 
of Hamilton-road. Specifications of Mr. 8. Slater 
Grimley, Engineer, Town Hall, Hendon, N.W. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JANUARY 4.—Richmond (Surrey).— FIRE ENGINES.— 
The T.C. invite tenders for two motor fire engines 
Specifications of Mr. J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 





Industrial Fatigue. 


A Research Board has been appointed by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and the Medical Research Com- 
mittee jointly to consider and investigate the 
relations of hours’ of labour and of other 
conditions of employment, including methods 
of work, to the production of fatigue, having 
regard both to industrial efficiency and to 
the preservation of health among the workers. 
The duty of the Board will be to initiate, 
organize, and promote by research, grants, 
or otherwise, investigations in different 
industries with a view to finding the most 
favourable hours of labour, spells of work, 
rest pauses, and other conditions applicable 
to the various processes according to the 
nature of the work and its demands on the 
worker. For these investigations the Board 
look forward to receiving the help of em- 
ployers and workmen in the industries which 
are studied, and in appropriate cases repre- 
sentatives of both will be invited to serve as 
temporary members of the Board. The 
Board will be glad to receive suggestions 
as to any problems of the kind described. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, 15, Great George-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. ' 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally ee that, owing to building, 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
loeal authorities, ‘‘proposed ' works, at the 
time of pubication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C for Parish 


Council. eae. 


ABERDEEN.—The Corporation has made an import- 
ant purchase of property in the centre of the citv with 
the view to ultimate improvements at the junction of 
Union-street, W. Market-street, and St. Nicholas- 


et. 
— ae U.D.C. has decided that the local 
war memorial shall take the form of a public hall. 
BARNSLEY.—The paracer Education Committee 
has pledged itself to the erection of a technical college 
as soon as circumstances permit, at an estimate 
eost of from £40,000 to £50,000. A sub-committee 
has been appointed with authority to have plans and 
timates prepared. 
~ ans Additions to factory 


BELFAST.—Plans passed : 
Alfred-street, for May-street Handkerchief Works, 


Ltd. ; shed, York-lane, for R. A. Burke & Co.; motor 
house, Ravenhill-road and Ravenhill Park, for C. V. 
Hill ; two houses, Ormiston-crescent, for J. H. Barton ; 
poundary wall, Myrtlefield Park, for Robert Reynolds ; 
alterations to shop front, Castle-place, for Hall & 
Arbuckle; alterations to premises, Donegall-square 
West and Wellington-street, for the Northern Banking 
Co., Ltd.; additions to house, Cranmore-avenue, for 
I. Montgomery; alteration to fish-curing premises in 
Gipsy-street, for J. D'Arcy; eight houses, Kimberly- 
street, for H. & J. Martin, Ltd.; bank premises 
High-street, for the Munster and Leinster Bank, Ltd; 
conversion of six houses into six shops and houses, 
Botanic-avenue, for W. Manning; store to premises 
in Grosvenor-road, for R. R. Brown & Co. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—The T.C. has decided to 
purchase nearly 100 acres of land frem the Marquis of 
Anglesey for the purpose of a housing scheme in the 
parish of Stretton. 
Bury.—The sub-committee appointed by the T.C. 
has selected several sites for the 150 houses it is 
roposed to erect. The matter has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. W. D. Harding, the Borough Surveyor, 
to prepare the necessary plans. 
CaRLOW.—The U.D.C. intends promoting a scheme 
for building working-class houses at a cost of £50,000, 
CHICHESTER.—The T.C. has decided to purchase a 
site on the Pound Farm estate for housing purposes 
It was stated that 28 or 30 houses can be erected on the 


site. 
Harbour Board 





CorK.—The has unanimously 
adopted a report submitted by its engineer, Mr. James 
Price, M.I.C.E., recommending that the deep water 
quay at Queenstown should be paved, &c., and made 
suitable for passenger traffic, at an estimated cost of 
£650. 


DupLEY.—The Housing Committee recommends 
that a scheme be prepared for the erection of 120 
houses at Red Hill on land presented by Alderman 
Glazebrook, Captain Glazebrook and Mr. Palethorpe 
and adjoining land purchased by the Corporation. 

DUMBARTON.—The T.C. has decided to erect 500 
houses as the first instalment of a housing scheme. | 

ELeIn.—The County Council has decided to build 
50 houses for its workmen. 

GALASHIELS.—The T.C. has approved a scheme to 
extend the municipal buildings as a memorial to 
Galashiels men who have fallen in the war. It 1s 
estimated that the cost of the extension will be more 
than £15,000. 

HACKNEY.—Plans passed by B.C.: Workshops 
Birkbeck-road, for Mr. D. P. Hayworth; office, 34 
and 32, Ash-grove, for Messrs. J. Hamilton & Son. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Drainage plans passed by B.C.: 
At 7, Hythe-road, for Mr. A. Green; at 114, Bracken- 
bury-road, for Mr. J. Grosch; at 5, Elvie-street, for 
Messrs. E. Whitaker & Co.; at Wood-lane, for Messrs. 
L. & W. Whitehead; at Ducon Works, Goldhawk- 
road, for W. F. Blay, Ltd. 

HEBBURN.—The U.D.C. has adopted a scheme for 
providing 1,000 houses. The houses will be 300 of 
three rooms, 500 of four rooms, and 200 of five rooms, 
and they will be erected on a plan of 12, 10, and 8 
respectively, per acre. The three and four-roomed 
houses will be in blocks of six, and the five-roomed 
houses four in a block. 

KILMARNOCK.—It is suggested that the war memorial 
shall take the form of a town hall. 

LINCOLN.—In the course of an enquiry by the 
Board of Trade into the application of the Corporation 
to borrow £250,000 for electricity extension, Mr. G. R, 
Sharpley, a director of Messrs. Ruston & Hornsby, 
said the firm intended erecting 1800 houses, and he 
and Col. Ruston had bought land for the pares. 

MALDON.—The T.C. has informed the L.G.B. that 
it is willing to build 50 or more workmen’s houses. 

MANSFIELD.—Councillor Farmilo, speaking at a 
meeting said the Housing Committee had decided 
to build 1,500 houses in the town, at a cost of half-a 
million sterling. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—At the last meeting of the 
Sanitary Committee it was reported that the scheme 
¢or the erection of 106 houses in Acklam-road had been 
gent 'to the Local Government Board, who had replied 
ghat it required revision in many respects, and asked 
Phaed @ discussion with the Council representatives. 
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NENAGH.—The T.C., at its last meeting, decided to 
instruct Mr. Moynan its engineer. to prepare plans for 
an improved water supply to the town, at an esti- 
mated cost of £3,000. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—An important development. 
is contemplated by the North-Eastern Railway Co. 
who are taking preliminary steps for constructing a 
new bridge across the Tyne, about two miles below 
the present high-level bridge at Newcastle, joining up 
the main line north with the system south of the Tyne, 
and linking up the lines which serve the important 
industrial concerns on both banks. 

NORTHALLERTON.—The R.D.C. has decided that 
69 houses are needed in the different parishes. 

NUNEATON .—Plans have ben passed for additions 
to Messrs. Oram Bros.’ works in Harefield-road, and 
for extensions to the Warwickshire Boot Co.’s pre- 
mises in Vicarage-street. 

PaTCHAM.—At the last meeting of the Steyning East 
R.D.C., plans fo. an estate development at Patcham 
were disapproved pending further information being 
given by the applicants. 

},OTHWELL.—At the last meeting of the U.D.C. a 
com n'' ication was received from Messrs. Charlesworth 
with reference to plans for building 240 houses for 
their colliery workers, and desiring to know whether 
the Council would assist them to obtain sanction for 
the requisite material. It was resolved to ask them 
to submit plans for the consideration of the Building 
Committee. 

SEFTON.—The R-D.C. propose erecting 100 cottages 
for labourers. 

SLEAFORD.—Plans have been passed for a~picture 
house in Southgate. 

SOUTHWOLD.—In connection with the housing 
scheme the Committee is to consider the question of the 
erection of buildings at St. Edmund’s Green. 

STAINBOROUGH.—The inhabitants of Stainborough 
have decided to erect a paristr hall as a war memorial. 
and Captain Wentworth, of Wentworth Castle, is to be 
consulted on the scheme when he returns home. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—The T.C. has purchased eight 
acres of land for housing. In all it is expected the 
Council will build 1,000 houses. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Plans passed by B.C.: 
Reconstruction of drains, 35, Woodberry-grove, for 
Mr. A. E. Cruset. : 

SwWANAGE.—The U.D.C. has appointed a committee 
to consider the housing question. 

SWANSEA.—Large industrial developments are about 
to take place in the neighbourhood of Swansea. The 
most important is the establishment by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company of a distributing centre, and 
the erection of refineries, pipe tracks, &c., which will 
involve an outlay approximating to £2,000,000. 
Messrs. Harris Brothers & Co. have commenced 
making a new dry dock, and Baldwins have also begun 
the preliminaries for the erection of large cintering 
w. tks, which will deal with the treatment of ores, 
an industry which previously was monopolised by 
Germans. 

TuAM.—Mr. P. McHugh, Tuam, has secured the 
contract for a new stone cloister at Tuam Cathedral 
Close. Mr. R. M. Butler is the architect. The cloister 
. about 150 feet long, divided into an arcade of fifteen 

ays. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Edgar 
A. Ashcroft, works, Commercial-road ; J. Steel & Co. 
Ltd., men’s w.c., Bliston-road; Qrbit Motors, Ltd., 
additional offices and staff lavatories, Sedgley-street : 
Newman & Co., Ltd., foundry, Lever-street; Stroud 
& Son, coopers’ shop, Villiers-street; Graiseley Tank 
Co., sanitary accommodation, Church-lane ; E. 
Hounsell, roof over side passage, Picturedrome, 
Worcester-street ; St. Mark’s Spinning Co., store room, 
St. Mark’s-road; Orme Evans & Co., rebuild outer 
walls and new piers and repairs to shop, Great Brick- 
kiln-street ; Frank Myatt & Co., extension to barrel. 
washing-out shed, Raglan-street ; A. Hope, shed, Red 
Lion-street ; Clyno Engineering Co., an office and three 
hangars, Great Brickkliln-street; Blue Coat School, 

. N. Brevitt (trustees), enlarge dwelling house. 
Staveley-road ; J. Hickman & Sons, alterations to saw 
mills, Lower Walsall-street ; Mr. N. Davis, reconstruct- 
n g shop window, Victoria-street; W. Griffin, shed, 
Lea-road ; Whitehouse Bros.; bore-shop, lavatory, &c., 
Stewart-street ; Brotherton Tubes and Conduits, Ltd., 
transformer shed, Shakespeare-street ; Crane Foundry, 
Ltd., pattern shop; H. T. Mould, garage, Richmond- 
road; Sunbeam Motor Car Co., enamelling shop and 
cokeshop, Upper Villiers-street; Turner Mfg. Co., 
canteen and workshop, Lever-street. 


FIRES. 


BIRMINGH(M.—Extensive damage has been done 
by fire to tne premises of Messrs. J. &. S. Phillips, 
tube manufacturers, Shadwell-street. Fires have also 
occurred ‘at the premises of Messrs. Radnell & Co., 
cycle manufacturers, Dartmouth-street; and at the 
factory of Messrs. Millers & Son, Rocky-lane. 

BoGnor.—Damage to the extent of £5,000 has been 
done at the motor and engineering works of Mr. Jones, 
in Belmont-street. 

LyME REGIS.—The Tower Howse, the property of 
Mr. E. H. Wallis, has b en seriously damaged by fire. 

NOTTINGHAM.—A fire, which broke on: at the paper 
warehouse of Messrs. Snaith & Co., in London-road, 
resulted in considerable damage. 


Oo 


Messrs. Alfred Goslett & Co., Ltd., of 
127-131,Charing Cross-road London, W.C. 2, 
have received a letter from the War Office as 
follows :—‘* Captain R. G. Goslett, M.C., 
Royal Army Service Corps, was mentioned 
in despatches for valuable services rendered 
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REBUILDING IN FRANCE 
AND BELGIUM. 


Tus journal is not concerned with ordinary 
party politics, but we make no apology for 
printing the following from an article on * ‘The 


Economics of Indemnities,” by the Rt. Hon 
J. M. Robertson, which appeared in the 
Westminster Cazette, recently, as it deals 


with questions of rebuilding in the deva stated 
areas of France and Belgium. The author, fin 
considering a statement by Sir Eric Geddes 
that Germany “ must pay,” says :— 

According to Sir Eric Geddes, however, there 
would seem to be no good way. There are, he 
explains, only three modes in which inden nities 
can be paid: (1) in gold, (2) in goods, or (3) ix 
labour. Germany, he alleges, has no gold’: 
goods would interfere with home industry. 
and German labour is not wanted. _. 7 

Perhaps the best way to reach rational notions 
on the problem will be to begin by remem bering 
that the bulk of the compensation to be paid 
by Germany’ to the Western Powers of the 
Entente must go to France and Belgium, 
The terms of the armistice included a provision 
that Germany must make good the destruction 
she has wrought or caused on sea and land; 
and it is in those countries that the destruction 
on land has chiefly been wrought. Thus far, 
no Belgian’or Frenchman appears to have 
alleged that German produce, or even German 
labour, is not wanted in those regions 

The destruction wrought in France and 
Belgium must take thousands of millions of 
pounds’ worth of produce and labour to remedy. 
Hundreds of square miles are utterly devastated, 
many towns are entirely destroyed, and many 
are terribly shattered. Ypres is obliterated, 
Arras and Cambrai are partly destroyed, Douai 
is completely pillaged, Lille was largely stripped 
of machinery a year ago. 

To rebuild there is needed, to begin with, a 
clearance of the enormous masses of débris. 
This task will be so great that in the ordinary 
way of things it might be cheaper to leave the 
ruins alone and build on fresh ground. But 
France and Belgium cannot conceivably do 
this. The people will insist on restoring the 
face of the land, whatever monumeris of 
destruction may be left “‘ in situ,” as is proposed 
to be done in the cases of the town-hall and the 
cathedral at Arras. Would it not, then, be 
entirely appropriate and advantageous to use 
the labour of German prisoners to clear off the 
wreckage, making the German Government 
pay their wages and their maintenance til] the 
work is done ? 

Step by step with the clearance the work of 
rebuilding may be carried on by French and 
Belgian labour. But for building there is 
needed material—timber, bricks, stone, iron 
or ‘steel girders, cement, paint. In so far as 
these materials may be furnished by Germany, 
their exaction from her is the method dictated 
by common-sense. If Frenchmen and Belyians 
were to argue on the lines followed by Sir 
Eric Geddes they would deprecate doing any- 
thing that would develop any branch of Ger- 
man industry, even when the work was perforce 
done by Germany collectively for nothing. 
They will hardly be so absurd. 

Not only: do the devastated regions need 
building materials; they require furniture, the 
restoration of their manufacturing machinery, 
fresh machinery for agriculture, and fertilisers 
for their fields. If -alt the required furniture 
and machinery could be restored either instantly 
or gradually by magic, perhaps even Sir Erie 
Geddes would admit that such restoration would 
be a boon to the recipients. Why, then, it 
should be aught but a boon to them if Germany 
were compelled to hand over so many millions 
worth of good furniture, and to produce rapidly 
the required machinery, it is hard to conceive. 

On the Geddesian view the exaction of either 
raw material or finished produce from Germany 
would tend to stimulate German industry and 
to interfere with the employment of home 
labour. The second apprehension is’ plainly 
groundless. It will take years, even with the 
indemnities, to restore the shattered towns and 
regions; there will be un infinity of work for 
carpenters and builders alike; and also for 


in connection with military operations in “furniture makers, even if Germany is put under 


Hedjaz, London Gazette, 7-10-18.” 


heavy requisition. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridg:>. 8 «. a, 

Rest DAE Jicicssccspetedes Sadeus BS 3 6 

Per 1000, “4 at London Goods Stations. 
8. §. a. 

Fliettons ...... 27585 Be st Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire . fordshire ... 718 6 
eee - 9 5 O Do. Bullnose.. 8 3 6 

GLAZED BRIGKS— 

Best White, D'ble Str’tch’ra 23 7 6 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 20 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. U4 17 6 two Ends .. 24 7 6 

Headers....... 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End. 2 7 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays an 
PE ccccnse ee 8 Squints..... 2217 6 


. Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies , 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


a. d. 
Thames Ballast ........ 17 O per yard, delivered 
POS WE 62-46 Voseddacas 16 0 
Thames Sand ........ en 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... we © as a radius 
Zin. Shingle fer Ferro- Padding- 
CONE as Skccnncdcued 15 0 ‘ ton. 
Per ton, delivered. 
£ 8s. d. C -o a&, 
Rest Portland Cement ...... 3 0 311 0 


8 
Do. £z 16s. Od. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 
NOTE,—The cement or lime Js exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge ‘ireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BaTH STONE—delivered in railway trucks at 8s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 7 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 83 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

ne RE ae es a ae 1 9} 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms,, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.h., and Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. cu ccdlekkecndess 2 103 
Do, do. delivered on road waggons at above 
Ee, ee ee ee 2 113 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notr.—4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RANDOM mesene—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly.Dpot. 


Closeburn Red 
a Freestone ...... 
Grinshill in blocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 
ee ee 210 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do 3 9 
YorkK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 
Beer in blocks . 9 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. a 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft.Cube 5 8 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

er eer Pere Perlt.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ - 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 1il 
2 in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

ee eee = 1 3 
1} in. to 2 ip. ditto, “WTtto ......... oN : § 
HARD YORK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

ORES 5. ks ba Giovencebbenes PerFt.Super 4 0 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... “ 5 0 
in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 1 11 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 0 


WOOD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
1918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 
notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
sold. These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th - 2nd x d > 


4 £ 
et eee 59 57 Se ee eee é3 51 io 47 
ee ee 56 54 52 50 2 x §&8...... 52 50 48 46 
ee Ree a a -a S&F. ins 52 50 48 46 
ie a Aer 53 51 49 47 3 x 6 (22 
24 &3x11..58 56 54 51 24x 6] 0 |47 
2¢&3x9 ..53 51 49 47 3 x 5] $ $46 
sg ee 52 50 48 46 23x 519946 
eS SS 52 50 48 46 2 x 6( 2 147 
24 & 7/8 ....52 50 48 46 2 x 5] = 145 
eee 58 56 54 51 2 x 4 45 


UNSORTED LARCHWOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 
wood Prices. 
Boards, Ist and 2nd, £2 10s. extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 10s. extra. 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 
Ist. 2nd. 3rd. Ast. 2nd. 3rd. 
£ £ &. 


£ £ € 
2.) 57 55 50 3x8 u/s .. 48 
CROP -o6scks 5: 52 49 3x7 u/s .. 48 
yt oS PeeeTe -: 4 48 23&2x 8u/s 48 


d. £ 
24& 2x7 u/s.. is "0 0 24x 5u/s .. 46 
3 X64 u/s.. 1. 4710 0 3x 5uss.. oa i 
2 x6} u/s.... 4710 0 2x 5u/.... 45 
24% 3x6 u/s.. 47 0 o 2x 4u/s..-. 45 
2x 6u/s .... 47 0 
Boards, £1 108. extra per std. 


oocon 
cooo 


WOOD (Continued). 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £50 per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. 9d. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £44. 
5th ditto, £42. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 
lfin. P.E. at 71/6 i P.E. at 37/- 
ltin. P.E. at 60/- in. P.E. at 31/- 
lin. P.E. at 47/- din. P.E. at 23/- 
jin. P.E. at 41/- 
Tf tongued and grooved or tongued and grooved and 
matched, 9d. per square extra. 
lin. X1llin P.F at £54 lin. x 9in. P.E, at £51 
lin. x 10in, P.E. at £53 lin, x 8in. P.E. at £49 
CANADIAN AND AMERICAN YELLOW PINE 


- 2nd. 3rd, Ist.2nd.3rd. 
S ¢ & &€ @ 


ox sens up 80 69 67 3x 8 ...... 62 55 53 
3) 23ers Se. Be ee BT eecdes 60 53 51 
3x 10 bs vines 68 68 56 3x 4/6...... 58 51 +4 
5 fe oe 64 56 54 


For complete specification and controlled prices, see 
tssue of September 6, 1918, page 148. 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... os & <s = 
fin. do. do. eS 8 «35 —_— 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as incn 0 3 0 0 4 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ....... 03 0 ° 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.. .. 70 0 0 .. 85° 0 0 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. : 2 ws 110 0 
Seotch Glue, perlb. ..... 0: 8 ~, —- 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... 0 3 3 — 
Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. London. 
& a, ¢. 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 oy DP ceGsuses 24 10 ° 
»” ” ” Be Oe Bio dewsi occ 11 12 
First quality * ow eee 24 0 O 
“é ne a 2 eee ll 2 6 
Best Blue Portmadoc 50 By 10 ..cccses BO SF 
Ee Ke 4. heroes ia 8° < 
First quality _,, SS Pea 23 5 O 
- 2 3S fee 10 12 6 
Ie 
TILES, of nd Landed. 
Best- machine-made tiles from Broseley or €£ 8. 4. 
Staffordshire district.............+---- «= 2 9 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. & .7 § 
Ornamental ditto .. ccccccdocveccecce oe ORO 3 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ..... woe oe oe 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &c, 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND Fitrines— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. to 6 in, 
Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. littings. 


SE Ree 31 85... 30h 37h 
Oe 26 324. 3 35 
BEOOD oop asccte 213 Tee 32 
Galvanised Gas .. 8} Ste vaco oe 30 
Water — 25 3 274 


” 


a Steam Gion 22h .... 2hon 25 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—L ondon Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stuck angles 
8s. d > > B. ¢ 
2in. peryd.inGfts.. 4 2 .. ] 3 8 
24 in. - “er s. 3 5 ee 
3 in. am oo ay w FS 5 6 
34 in. a a ae 8 FZ 6 6 
4in. Ma be Oe xa, oe oe 
RAIN- WATER PIPES, &C. Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 
8. d. 8 s ¢ 
2in, per yd.in 6fts. plain 2 9% .. 1 84 .. 2 44 
as « - a eee ee 
3 in. “s “ wee > a 3 8 
3$in. “ ee eee Le 
4in. ie oo , OR 2858 «a. BS 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
4in., 78. 7d. .. Sin. 93. 2d. .. Gin., 10s. Od. 
Per ten in Londun. 
IRON— sa ¢@ d. 
Common Bars ........ 1610 0 to 17 0 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 17 0 0 ., 1710 0 
Staffordshire ‘* Marked 
_ee””)6 gente jebtes 2 eo 2 s&s 2 ee 
Mild Steel Bats ....°... 21 0 0 2110 0 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 


quality, basis price 236078 8 w BW.8 O 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2010 0 . 2110 0 
” » Galvanised .. 33 0 0 ., a 

Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 23 0 0 .. 2310 O 
fe a  £83.. 80273 . SY 9 
Se. = SF on EE SD 


” ” 
Sheet tron, Galvanised = ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 34 0 0 7 _ 
Ordinary * ae to 22 g. 
RE BE Bree ceceaveves 34 0 0... 3410 O 
dae ieee « 6 O0T . BHI 


METALS (Continued). 
“ ton in London, 
£ d. £e d 
Sheet Iron, Gatvanised, dat, at goality— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ‘ -_ 
» 22g. and 

aN tar hi am 36 8 4. = 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g. =~ US wa —_ 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
ery 4 Be 6 ft. to 


Lt eae — 2s an 
Ordinary Gass. 22 g. and Nominal 
Sopa ee deepens 3310 0 prices 

Ordinary sizes, 26g..." 32.10 0 only. 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 

by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 

and thicker do adhe es 2410 O _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

5 Ee 24.15 0 _— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2610 0 _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to6 in. .... 29 0 0 30 0 0 


(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 |b. ‘64:4 


SE SEF nt ated cou 51 0 0 —_ 
Pipe in coils ......... « 5110 O — 
oj, aaa 54 10 0 _ 
Compo pipe .....-. -- 5510 0 on 


NoTe—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
ewt, extra, 


CopPrR— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib, 0 2 3 he 
a ex . ws Oo 2 4 . anes 
Copper nails .... ,, 02 3 veo d for 
Copper wire ....  ,, 0 2 4 il” Got r 
rin—English Ingots ae 7 =e rn one , 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ —_,, 0 110 Solder 
Tinmen’s........ a v0 2 4 uret 
Blowpipe ...... ee 6 2 8 eae 


GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths ....,7d. 32 oz. o— cece 208 
oo Chleds 20.00 7$d. oo Chirds ....64 S28, 


Si ., tomes «4.0 OR. Fluted, ‘Obecured and 


9» SEE 44.0048 84d. namelied Sheet, 
26 ,, fourths .. . 9d. 15 04. } ry 
— yee 93d. 21 ,, 


Extra price according to size and substance "he 
squares cut from stock, and only small quantities can 
be supplied without an A Certificate. 


¥YNGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOOK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
BO a rr eee oe* 
*, Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... . 
} Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 64d. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippoly te, and small and large 


Wiomplsh WRG .o.ccccccccccsvvccest . 6 
Dilbe. TOE cc cecvcvccccebes ss seenneay 744. 
RGOG BOS ...6 05 .00:006 00040000040 c00nsane . 
White Rolled Dtedeal.....cccssdeseuse 6d. 
linted ot - egsNeekusasaesaeee 64d. 
PAINTS, &c. £6. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 9. 8 O 
ea a » in barrels.... ee ©. a:% 
ce ai » in drums .... _ 038 7 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... re 0 8 7 
» in drums .... 0 9 0 
“Orders "for these oils must be accompanied by a 


certificate from the Ministry of Food (Oil and Fat De- 
partment), St. Stephen's House, Westminster, 5. - oo i 


Turpentine in barrels.......... of 9 
1 GONE 4s 005645 0 it 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 72 10 0 
(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘* Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lota.. per ton delivered 102 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 58 O O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. i 6 0 
Ree ere per cwt, 1 0 6 
Wie. a ED DRA, oo, vc cbce sp eces fkn. 0 5 6 
VARNISHES, &c. —-P* #allon. 
Wit Pate TORE. oc vccnccctsovecncavedsebs % ° 16 0 
Pale COPA GK. .cccccccdccctcessocncdss 017 06 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak....... oneees coe ORO 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ......... 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats | of 
CRUPGRGS ch ececsccoces BF Bere. ° 22 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... a ee 
Vike Pale Magle- ..cccccscvcessossscevdes 014 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal.............e0. 1 6 O 
Bxtvn Pale PEOROR OR cic ccvccecseccces 14 0 
Tiehnell Piast. «oo 0 vc0ce ctecegeeeeste - Fs. oe 
White Pale Bmamel occ cc ctcscvcccenede 1 60 
Batra Pale PAVE. ... ccccsccoscs ashes tvte -,, & 38° 0 
Best Japan Gold Size .......cscccscccseds 012 0 
ee Eee ee eee . 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .........+.++. ‘>’ Sranre 
Brunswick Black .....cccce0s ovencdeal . 010 0 
ee erry rrr rrr sos. eae 
MOUS 00 00cncsctcccndesove sds év@Addn » 110 0 
French and Brush Pollsh EF EA 100 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for Tuk BUILDER and is cons ee 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. ye 
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EMPIRE WAR MEMORIAL. 





On TueSday, December 17, at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, Lady Bertha Dawkins pre- 
sided over a meeting, at which Mr. Reginald 
Nevill, B.A., LL.B., delivered an illustrated 
lantern lecture descripcive of Major C. J. E. 
Pawley’s scheme for an Empire War Memorial, 
with special reference to the proposed memoria! 
Shrine, + t:¢ { 

Mr, Nevill remarked that many people had 
expressed a desire that a war memorial in the 
form of a shrine and cloisters should be erected 
within the precincts of + Westminster Abbey. 
He did not think it would be possib!e to find any 
more suitable site for such a memorial, It had 
a frontage on the eastern side of Old Palace 
Yard, and on the south side by Great College- 
street. It was at present oce upied by old office 
buildings which, prior to the war, were to have 
been demolished, so there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining possession of the site. Some people 
thought that no memorial should be put forward 
unless it had the official stamp upon it, but it 
appeared to him that no scheme which was not 
supported and prompted by popular enthusiasm 
could possibly produce. a fitting national 
memorial, i 

Major Pawley, speaking on the cost of the 
shrine, said that ot the present time it was diffi- 
cult to get exact figures, As near as they could 
find, however, the cost would be about £800,000 ; 
even if it cost £1,000,000 the money could easily 
be subscribed—®5s. each from four million women 
would give it. He said that those associated 
with him in. the project hoped to commence the 
building at the earliest possjble date; and il they 
could get £150,000 by the end of the year, they 
hoped to be able to lay the foundation next year. 

Canon Rawnsley, in moving the reSolution 
approving of the project, which wa8 carried, 
described it aS a monumental scheme of a 
gigantic type. 

An executive committee was appointed to 
varry out the 8cheme and to arrange for a depu- 
tation to wait wpon the Dean and Chapter of 
Westmirster and any other authorities and 
enter into negotiations with them to enable the 
building of the shrine to be proceeded with 
wthout delay. 


—_——--—- -— Fe 


Non-Ferrous Metals. 

In order that the trade may know the position 
in regard to stocks of the important metals, 
the following particulars are published of the 
stocks (exclusive of old metal and scrap) in this 
country in the possession of the Minister of 
Munitions on Ist December, 1918, viz. :— 

Copper ov 27,530 tons. 
Spelter G.O.B. 18,768 ,, 
Spelter Refined 6,544 ,, 


Aluminium 10,215 ,, 
Soft Pig Lead 49,111 ,, 
Nickel . 1,735 ,, 
Antimony Regulus 3,303 , 


It is intended to publish, at monthly intervals, 
the stocks held on the first day of each month, 
In addition to the above the Minister holds 
large quantities of scrap, mainly brass, of which 
it is impossi' le to give any figures at present, 


~ (152,003). 


THE BUILDER. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


THE particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 
Registration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 2, from the documents available at 
the Companies Registry :— 

ALFRED Cox & Co. (PLuMpTON), LTD. 
Registered November 22. To 
acquire and carry on the business of brick, tile, 
and pipe manufacturers. Nominal capital 
£5,' 00 





Barry Morors, Lrp. (152,016). Registered 
November 25. To carry on the business of 
mechanical, motor and general engineers, 


builders and repairers. Nominal capital £2,000. 

Brappury & Jarvis, Lrp. (152,025). Regis- 
tered November 26. To carry on the business 
of mechanical, electrical, motor and general 
engineers, tool makers, manufacturers, repairers 
and dealers in plant, &c. Nominal capital 
£2,000. 

THe British Scatine Co., Lrp. (152,026). 
4, Naval-row, Poplar. Registered November 
26. To carry on the business of cleaners and 
scalers, cementers, painteis, bricklayers, &c. 
Nominal capital £7,000. 

C. E. Wexstgeap, Lrp. (152,017). 147/149, 
St. James’-road, Croydon. Registered Novem- 
ber 25. To carry on the business of glass and 
metal workers, manufacturers and dealers in 
leaded lights, mechanical, electrical engineers, 


&c. Nominal capital £2,000. | 

Hamarpe, Lrp. (152,043). Registered 
November 27. To acquire and carry on the 
business of engineers and metal workers. Now 
carried on at Goodmayes, Essex. Nominal 


capital £5,000. | 

J. H. Tucker & Co., Lrp. (152,0314. Regis- 
tered November 26. To acquire and carry on 
the business of a manuiacturer of electrical 
lighting and power accessories. Nominal capi- 
tal £150,000. ' 

Logis, AsHmoue & Co., Lrp. (152,033). 154, 
New-street, Burton-on-Trent. Registered 
November 26. ‘To acquire and carry on the 
business of mechanical and electrigal engineers. 
Nominal capital £3,000. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


SLAITING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 








Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, €E. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 

‘t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For the supply of materials to the 
Hackney Borough Council 
*J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Gros- 

venor Wharf, Westminster 

(Guernsey granite) py aa 27s. 3d. per cub. yd. 
*Bentley & Smith, Ltd., 

trick, Brighouse (York am 10s. od. per super. yd. 





LONDON.—For the supply of sewer castings to the 
Lambeth Borough Council :— 
*S. Pontifex & Co. ...... At 12s. per cwt. 
———__+—»—- —_- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





NOTE.—All communications with respect to ry | 
and artistic matters should be addressed to 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 
BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the authors. 
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FACTORIES-> 
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ARTHUR ROBERTS. M1.HMV.E. 
HEATING XVENTILATING ENGINEER 
West DERBY—LIVERPOOL. 


ROBERTS' PATENTEO SPECIALITIES, 


“Mersey BOILER & DUacCONnTROL Boner 
Twin TUBE TENSION VENTILATING GEAR 












Telephone: Datstow 1388 
OGILVIE & CO., oF 
ae at late firm of 
a5 W. Lascattzs & Oo., 
- Bunhill Row. 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, WN, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “22 





WW. HOWARD BROS: CO 


58. TRINITY SQUARE ECS 
UK & Gurope for 


Sole #7. gents 1 


WESTERN y.\ STRALIAN GOVT 
WG STATE SAW MILLS ee 








sciedatemetnaia 








HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High=Class Building 


Joinery Work 
1117, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telenhone: 
HOP 202 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises, 
convenient for City- Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


Builders 


and 


LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 1. 





Our works especially 
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3-PLY PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING 


CONSISTS OF 


. Three Layers of Vulcanité Sheet Asphalte and 
- Three Layers of Vulcanite Composition, applied 
in a liquid state,. making SIX LAYERS in _ all, 


cohesive one with the other, these being put together on the site in separate layers, (As aypli¢d to Concrete 
one layer of Sheet Asphalte is sometimes omitted.) 
Such a Roof Covering must not be confounded with Roof Sheeting described as 3-ply, 2-ply, ete,, which are 
only applied in one- layer, the ply denoting the thickness of the layer. Such a description is frequently confused F 
with 3-PLY PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING, which is to be obtained from— 

LONDON: 118, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


VULCANITE, Lid. BELFAST: Laganvale.e MANCHESTER 


Westinghouse Road, Trafford Park, 











The only reliable 


LEADLESS WHITE PAINT 


| for 
Exterior Work. 














Suitable for 
any & every 
Job. 











Equally Good for Interior Work. 


b. SAMPLES .AN® PRICES UPON’ APPLICA 10M TO | 


TK. & Wy. FARMILOE, Kurn. 


ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, s.w.1 
Telegrams—FARMILOE SOWEST LONDON . Telephone—VICTORIA 4480 Private Branch Exohamge)' 


~ : . P Established over 20 Years. 
| ee ee 
TRADE MARK —_ ' 











INDICATES THE HIGHEST FORM OF INDICATES THE HIGHEST FORM OF 


3-COLOUR BLOCKS HALF-TONE BLOCKS 





PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


— TreSmaoExgaavne Cope 


. ‘4 with which is lncorporaged The i a Photo Engraving Co.) 
















Tae LEADING Hotse. / OonTRACTORS TO re iba k be 44ND WORKS: 
Hos | ‘His Masesty’s Government. 4 | BOW pe, ag Red or 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
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| To meet all. 
requirements 


-. Heated by Cas | 
; Oil or Fuel 
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Prospective » Purchasers 
should place their orders 
with us now to ‘secure 
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